A COLOR SELECTION METHOD 
THAT SAVES TIME 


COLORS THAT PERFORM DEPENDABLY 


Ir you are concerned with 
selection of colors for facial tissues you'll welcome 
Geigy’s New Circular + 328-D. It lists only those 
dyestuffs specifically suited for absorbent papers. 
There is nothing to hamper a quick decision. Per- 
formance of each color shown has been thoroughly 
demonstrated in practise. 


Get your copy of Circular # 328-D and save time 
on the job! 
Try them for superior results. 


For BRIGHT TINTS on ab- 
sorbent papers these Geigy 
dyestuffs are recommended: 
Diphenyl Fast Yellow C 5G L Conc 
Diphenyl Fast Orange W S 

Direct Pink E G Extra 

Diphenyl Brilliant Blue F F Conc 
Dipheny! Brilliant Violet D B Conc 
Diphenyl Green B Y Supra 


Geigy GEIGY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dybstutf Makers Since 1859 89-91 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 


Portiend, Ore. * Providence + 


IN GREAT BRITAIN: The Geigy Ce., Ltd., Netione! Buildings, Parsonage, Manchester 





Call your felt man 


into the huddle... 


You, Mr. Superintendent, are probably so 
busy meeting the production demands of your 
Sales Department that you've had little time to 
put your planned mill improvements into effect. 


Machines are running faster these days. New 
fillers . . . clays, ash, pigments . . . are used. New 
surface finish materials are called for. Each one 
can be a new problem in removing water fast 
enough to keep a sheet running at top speed 
with a minimum of broke. 


A short talk with your Hamilton Felt Man 
might lead to considerable improvement simply 
with a change of felts. 


Make your Hamilton Felt Man responsible MIAMI WOOLEN MILLS 
for selecting the “right” felt. Then check your 
production records for improvement. Established 1858 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 





News about 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


raw materials 


Try this better sales team — 


PAPER PLUS HYCAR! 


@ Just see what Hycar can do to 
improve paper—and you'll see new 
sales possibilities. For when paper 
is impregnated with Hycar latex, it 
becomes softer yet stronger — makes 
smooth-draping sheets. Its tear and 
wet strength, and its resistance to 
absorption are improved. It gets 
a cloth-like feel. 

Paper like this may be used in 
many profitable ways—as protec- 
tive wrapping, bags, shelf covering, 
gasketing, tape backing, imitation 
leather base. You may think of 
other uses. 


Hycar latex is easy, economical 


and safe to use. It may be added to 


paper before or after sheet forma- 
tion. No inflammable or dangerous 
solvents are meeded. No costly re- 
covery system or vulcanization 
equipment is necessary. 


Hycar latex is highly useful in 
other fields. It is used for modify- 
ing other resins; for making phe- 
nolics tough rather than brittle. It 
is non-migrating and non-volatile 
—ideal for permanently plasticiz- 
ing vinyl resins. 

With Hycar-based adhesives, you 
can permanently bond paper, wood, 
leather, aluminum foil and vinyl 
films to themselves as well as to 
other materials. 


Under present conditions, demand 
for Hycar materials exceeds supply. 
However, limited quantities are 
available for development work. 
For technical bulletins and advice, 
write Dept. HJ-4, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The 8. F. Geedrich Company 


Hycar 


te UE Pn 


f ” 
GEON polyvinyl materiais * HYCAR American rubber + GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers Rubbew 
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It costs more) 


ta VALVES 
..- Lhat’s why 


more Crane Valves 
are used 


than any other make 


« better performing diaphragm valves 


Separate disc and diaphragm design 
distinguishes these Crane Valves from 
all similar packless types. Life of dia- 
phragm is multiplied because it’s used 
only to seal the bonnet—not for seat- 
ing. The separate disc seats the valve, 
eliminating wear and tear on the dia- 
phragm. 

Increased flow capacity ... reduced 
flow resistance... tighter seating... 
lower torque and fewer turns to oper- 
ate...are typical added features of 
Crane Diaphragm Valves. Wherever 
you use them, you can be sure of out- 
standing performance. 


Such better quality and greater depend- 
No. 1613 Diaphragm Valve ability mark Crane valves and fittings of 
ome ‘Me — every type—and assure the lowest ulti- 
mate cost. 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 
836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


VALVES ° FITTINGS * PIPE * PLUMBING * HEATING 
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NEXT WEEK 


Ae aOR ee Ses 


fat epee Sele eae 


Eye View of the Sulphite Waste 
Liquor Problem” by William R. 
(Bill) Barber. 


“Hot Stock at St. Joe 
Paper Co. by C. E. Wright is a 
valuable description of one of the 
latest methods of conserving pulp- 
wood by obtaining Iigher yields. 


REMEMBER 
THESE DATES 


APRIL 2-4: National 
Annual Corrention, 


Trade Assn., 
N. Y¥. C. 


aldorf 


APRIL 20: Alumni Dinner of Syracuse 
es College of Forestry, Fraunces 
Tavern, ew York City. 


gets 17-20: 


Assn., 20th Nat'l Ta ckasiog Exposition, 
Auditorium, Atlantic Cay, N. J. 


APRIL 30-MAY 4: Materials aac 
en Ee conqureentiy CR Nat 
Amphitheatre, Chicago, t i. . 


MAY 4-5: American Pulp & Paper Mill 
Supts. Ass'n, Northwestern Div., Spring 
seen Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


MAY 7-13: Forest Products pennant — 
ciety, Annual Meeting and Indust 
of 1951, Convention Hall, Philadeip' 


MAY 11-12: American Pulp & Pa Mill 
Supts. Ass’n., Penn. New Jersey-Delaware 
Div., at Hotel Easton, Penn 


MAY ht 16: Aanptomn sotate of Se 
tc ngineers, egiona eeting, ote! 
Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo. 


JUNE 3-6: National *f 
Assn., Haddon-Hall, Atlontie Clee N ae 


JUNE 24-28: Superintendents National 
evento, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
re. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Payable in advance—Single Copy 15e— 


U. S. $5.00 per year— U. S. Possessions 
$7.00 per year. 


Canada $7.00 per year—Canadian Funds 
acceptable. 


Latin American Countries $15.00 per 
year. 


All Other Countries $20.00 per year. 





Typical horizontal agi-flo installation 


PUMP OR PROP 


There is more to effective agitation than meets 
the eye. That is why Shartle engineers agitation 
layouts instead of just pulling agitating machin- 
ery “off a shelf.” 
Exterior—class L or agi-flo equipment. 
Interior—standard and special propellers. 


Shartle also supplies chest designs—horizontal, 
vertical, Hydracycle types. 


SHARTLE BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS, Fulton, New York 
Divisions of THE BLACK-CLAWSON COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio 
Western Sales Office: Mayer Bidg., Portland, Oregon 
Southern Sales Office: 937 Coventry Read, Decatur, Georgia 
Associate: ALEXANDER FLECK LIMITED, Ottawa, Canada 
Subsidiary: B-C INTERNATIONAL, LTD., Greener House 

66/68 Haymarket, London, $.W.1, England 


Standard 4-blade variable pitch propeller 
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w Brief of | + Fi 
eekly of Important Figures cael acu 


Production Mar. 17, ‘51 Feb. 17, ‘5! Mar. 18, '50 


Paper Production Percent Capacity® 
Unbl. Kraft Paper Production Percent 
Paperboard Operating Ratio Percent Inch Hours. . 


Jan. 1951 
Paper Production* (Except Newsprint and 
Runilding Papers) T 892,000 
New Orders 936,360x 
Unfilled Orders 910,835x 7 
Shipments 885,000 841,777 


Feb. 1951 Jan. 1951 
Paperboard Production 977 946 1,176,679 


New Ord Soca 987,609 1,349,991 
Unfilled Orders 758,562 761,828 


Our Customers Activities Index’ Latest Mo.° Previous Mo.° 


Manufactures Total Index 225 
Durable Mfg. Index 263 
Nondurable Mfg. Index 194 
Chemical Products Index 286 
Mfg. Food Products Index 150 
Printing and Publishing Index 172 
Magazine Advg.-Printer’s Ink Index 319 
Retail Sales Combined Adjusted Index 364.4 
Drug Index 230.6 
General Merchandise Group Index 375.7 
Grocery and Combination Index 422.5 


Prices Index 


Consumers Price Index' 181.5 
Wholesale all Commodities* 180.0 
Wholesale Foods* 182.3 
Commodities other than Farm Products and Fred? 170.2 
Wholesale Pulp and Paper’ 5 
Purchasing Power of Dollar, Consumers Prices’ ... 


General Activity Index 


Mfg. Production-Worker Payroll 
Unemployment Compensation Initial Claims (M).. 
Miscellaneous Carloadings-Thousands of Cars .... 
Electric Output (Million KW hr.) 
PT) Average 32 P & P Common Stocks as of Mar. 20.. 
Average Indicated Dividends 
Common Stocks as of Mar. 20 


- “yas ah Unadjusted Index 


67 
Mee see PPA Monthly Statistical Summary 
ye Avent on Request 
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ANOTHER VANDERBILT PRODUCT 


Gouverneur Talc Co., Gouverneur, N. Y. 


NYTAL 


New York State Talc 
for the Paper Industry 
— Uniform Quality— 
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There are as many “ifs” in today’s 
market as there are fleas on a stray 
mutt. And with clear thinking as short 
as stocks of DDT, we are assured of a 
continuous itch. A good wash at the 

ight time and they may all disappear. 
“Hope springs eternal,” particularly at 
Eastertime. 

Granddaddy of them all is the In- 
ternational if. Should the Sdoviets 
spring a new offensive — perhaps in 
Iran, maybe a diverting action in 
Scandinavia, some guess at Yugo- 
slavia—then the military program will 
be accelerated and probably initiate 
another wave of scare-buying. More 
of the forward-buying would take up 
the slack in consumer demand that is 
now widely recognized here and in 
Canada, with echoes in the United 
Kingdom's economy. “The trends and 
portents are not particularly favor- 
able” reports a Canadian analyst.* 
“The deflationary forces are undoubt- 
edly gaining strength.” 

Judging from the latest bracer from 
Washington, the administration sees 
Iran as the ripening: olive whose oil 
is so important to the Soviet machine 
that we must be ready to strip for 
action. Doubtless it is to our peril that 
we become insensitive to danger, but 
if every overseas internal development 
is not coolly appraised, we shall find 
it increasingly difficult.to separate the 
red herrings from the Bears. 

Canadian writers see the Iranian 
coup as a direct result of our own 
propaganda. We have for many years 
“preached the liberation of various 
peoples so sadly exploited by foreign- 
ers (who are not Americans),” it is 
said, “Have we not taught the Iranian 

tentates with Tsarist gold, with 

ritish pounds, with German silver, 
and with American dollars that they 
have a price. . . . Why now all the 
surprise that somebody who was not 
included in the liberation spree should 
have listened on the radio and decided 
that what was sauce for the goose was 
undoubtedly fit condition for the gan- 
der as well?” How can Britain protest 
nationalization of oil or America deny 
self-determination? it is asked. 


The Short Term Outlook 


The most important single factor 
determining the short term outlook for 
economic activity are the large inven- 
tory accumulations, in the opinion of 
Dr. Jules Backman, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, New York University. “Should 
a peace scare develop, this situation 
could create a temporary curtailment 


* Financial Times, Montreal. 
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of buying by consumers and some 
dumping of inventories by business,” 
Dr. Backman last week told the Iex- 
tile Fabrics Association. 

Other significant reports in the New 
York area tell of — ideas cutting 
into the scramble for goods, of price 
resistance ing up all along the 
line, and of inventories looking bigger 
and bigger in relation to sales. Dis- 
tributors are being pushed to liquidate 
inventories at a time when consumer 
demand is downward. 

The Federal Reserve of Cleveland 
reports the inventory situation at the 
highest level in history, and suggests 
it be watched carefully as any sub- 
stantial let-down in general business 
activity might cause trouble. 


Purchasing Agents Report 

March 14 report of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents 
noted that some of the pipe lines in 
boxboards have “begun to show signs 
of filling up, and some consumers who 
were desperate for boards during De- 
cember and January now find them- 
selves in an easier position.” 

Paper container inventories remain 
unbalanced, the NAPA found, with “a 
reported shortage of certain widths 
and weights of kraft paper, especially 
in the heavier classifications. Corru- 
gated medium likewise in short sup- 
ply.” 

West Coast markets noted local de- 
mand for most grades of paper had 
slackened very noticeably. “Large or- 
Yers for mill shipments gee de- 
liveries are being placed mainly as 
protection, but with the demand for 
out-of-stock deliveries considerably off. 
Exceptions, however, in kraft wrap- 
ping and bags, waxed paper, boxboard 
and boxes in which quite heavy de- 
mand exists, due to heavy government 
buying. (Ep. Nore: Bureau of Census 
report for January showed Pacific 
Coast inventories as highest for the 
country. ) 


MRO and DO's 97 


The Purchasing Agents’ report also 
noted that some consumers expect help 
in obtaining paper by the use of DO- 
97. 

The regulation specifies that the 
rating may be extended to get mate- 
rials to be incorporated in the prod- 
ucts, not for inventory building, Wash- 
ington states. Abuses of the DO-97 
rating are being widely reported. They 
are being used as “hunting licenses” 
for materials, it is said, with paper for 
packaging a sore spot. 

Clarification of this order which had 
been expected by the industry appears 
to be delayed for a study of its work- 
ings. Its administration is bringing 
out the shortages and giving a lot of 
complaints, says the NPA, which looks 
to the imposition of the ‘CMP Con- 
trolled Materials Plan) scheduled for 
July 1, for adjustment of the condi- 
tions, 


More Wood Pulp Prices 
To press time, not all second-quarter 


prices had been announced, though the 
limits are fairly well-defined. 

Canadian unbleached sulfites - range 
from $142.50. wet, f.o.b. to $160, with 
varying freight allowances; ‘ bleached 
sulfites, U.S. and Canadian, $135 de- 
livered to $165, f.0.b.; bleached krafts, 
U.S. and Canadian, from $135 de- 
livered, to $200 with $12.50 f.a.; un- 
bleached krafts, domestic, $150 f.o.b. 
to $170, with $12.50 f.a. 

Scandinavian bleached sulfites and 
bleached krafts move in the $250 to 
$295 range, on dock. Unbleached 


grades cg from $200 for Finnish to 
wedish, (See Prices page 


$265 for 
for details. ) 

A few major announcements are 
delayed either for clearance through 
the Office of Price Stabilization or for 
market study. Many Canadian prices 
are understood to be announced “sub- 
ject to change without notice.” Some 
are quoted at a delivered price, some 
with partial freight allowance, many 
on an f.o.b. basis, with title passing 
to the consumer either in Canada or 
Scandinavia. The new price-control or- 
der for imports will probably embody 
export trade allowances. Release is ex- 
pected momentarily. 


Market Briefs 


Waste Paper.— Chicago convention of the 
NAWMD failed to bring forth the 
expected rollbacks in waste paper 
prices. Heavier supplies of bulky grades 
in New York area dropped old corru- 
dateds by $8, mured and news grades 
$5. The Boston market dropped news 
$3 to a $28/$31 range, and old corru- 
gateds $7 to $40/$61. Some easing is 
expected in Chicago prices also. Not 
all dealers are included in the drops. 
White Shirts—Rollbacks in cotton cut- 
tings prices are awaited. Supplies, 
however, are tight and likely to con- 
tinue so in view of a reported scarcity 
of white shirt fabrics. 

Sulfur—Export quota for sulfur was 
raised by 20,000 tons to cover licenses 
for shipment to ECA countries. It is 
learned that ECA shipments are carry- 
ing DO ratings. 

Wasuincton—A 19 percent rise in 
February production of wood rosin, 
steam distilled, from output in Febru- 
ary 1950 was reported by the Agricul- 
ture Department this week. 

For the entire season to date, pro- 
duction of steam-distilled wood rosin 
is up about 22 percent from the level 
of the April, 1949-February, 1950 year. 

Steam-distilled wood rosin stocks re- 
ported at 60,760 drums on February 28, 
while about 25 percent smaller than a 
year ago, were up almost a third for 
the month, said the department. 

— E. P.N. 


Paperboard Production (Tons)* 
Mar. 17 Mar. 10 
1951 1951 
250,490 249,472 
245,852 254,539 
751,036 759,490 


Production 
New Orders. ... 
Unfilled Orders. 


* Source: N.P.A, 





DOWNINGTOWN 
PROFLOW AND CONFLOW* VATS 


Gor Improved Sheet Quality 


Back in the days of early paper making, the VATMAN did These features of Downingtown PROFLOW and CON- 
the work of the cylinder machine and his production could only be FLOW vats hold weight and caliper to the close tol- 
improved by securing a better vatman. Cylinder machine production erance demanded in the production of quality sheets: 
can be improved, too, but by modernization ...by the addition of 
new, tested equipment and ideas. Correctly designed approach flow inlet 

One method of improving cylinder machine production is Adjustable making boord 
through the installation of modern Downingtown PROFLOW or Special chime ring sealing strap 
CONFLOW vats. These vats have approach flow and stock inlet frieth a Couct 
characteristics engineered, designed and manufactured to insure a sou bearings for Roll and 
well-formed sheet of uniform weight and caliper. Cylinder Mould 

As their names imply, in the PROFLOW vat the stock flows Adjustable overflow 
with the direction of the cylinder mould; in the CONFLOW vat the Adjustable wing boards and auxiliary wings 
stock flows opposite to the direction of the cylinder mould. Choice of materials: 

Other improvements in cylinder machine production can be a. Welded Stainless Stee! 
made with the addition of Downingtown Suction Slices or Cylinder b. Cast iron ends with plain wood body or 
Couch Rolls for faster water removal at the nip. ‘ metal lined 

A Downingtown engineer will make recommendations for c. Cast iron with corrosion resistant metal 
improvement of your cylinder machine operation without obligation. circles 


er Gorter laformation write ., . *“PROFLOW” and“CONFLOW” Reg. U.S. Pat.Off. 


DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
Pacific Coast Representative: John V. Roslund, Pacific Bldg., Portland 4, Oregon. 


DOWNINGTOW 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF PAPER MAKING MACHINERY SINCE 1880 


The Modern Method of Board Formation 
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News of the Week 


Rise In Foreign Pulp Prices Imperils 


The Office of Price Stabilization was 
advised by Robert H. Evans, president 
of the Assn. of Pulp Consumers, that 
hundreds of paper mills in the United 
States face economic strangulation as 
a result of increases in the cost of 
foreign wood pulp. These mills manu- 
facture little or no wood pulp of their 
own and 60 percent of the market 
supply available to them is imported 
from Canada, Sweden, and Finland, 
where there are no price ceilings. Dur- 
ing the present shortage of market 
wood pulp, some producers, notably in 
Scandinavia, are charging all that the 
traffic will bear, which has resulted in 
skyrocketing prices for pulp from 
overseas. 

During the past week increased pulp 
prices have been announced by some 
of both the Scandinavian and Cana- 


U.S. Paper Mills 


dian pulp producers. The Scandinavian 
prices, already substantially higher 
than the corresponding Canadian and 
domestic prices, have been increased 
$50 to $125, representing a percentage 
rise over existing levels of from 33 
to 75 percent. The Canadian price ad- 
vance amounts to approximately $15 
per ton and represents about a 10 per- 
cent increase over the February-March 
level. 


Mr. Evans cited the action of the 
Swedish Government’s own pulp mill, 
Kalix Mill, as a typical example of the 
Swedish price policy since the begin- 
ning of the Korean conflict. Last June 
this mill had a price of $82.50 for un- 
bleached kraft pulp. Since then the 
government mill has raised the price to 
the United States four times, to the 
current price of $275 per ton, just an- 
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nounced for the second quarter of 
1951. 

Paper mills forced to purchase pulp 
at these prices cannot produce paper 
profitably at the price ceilings now 
prevailing. 

Mr. Evans urged as a solution to 
this problem the establishment of rea- 
sonable price ceilings on imported pulp, 
an increase in paper prices to those 
mills which can demonstrate hardship 
resulting from the use of imported 
pulp, the allocation of adequate sup- 
plies of sulphur to domestic market 
pulp producers to permit maximum 
production, and government restric- 
tions on the thickness of paper, equal 
to those impased in World War II, so 
as to achieve maximum yardage from 
the available pulp supplies. 


Comparison of Imports of Dutiable — and Paperboards 


Calendar Year 
1950 





— 
Value* 
$3,312,472 
113,921 
368,792 
184,328 
13,405 
4,262 
1,615 
11,030 
11,192 
23,318 
18,714 
93,710 
324,389 
30,095 
67,454 
287,366 
280,175 
9,399 
48,603 
1,656,597 
5,074,790 
2,664 
4,488 
375,035 
239,858 
226,318 


$12,793,170 


ad ; re 
Pounds 
$6,513,472 
1,759,236 
5,937,463 
3,495,415 
191,483 
59,122 
1,425 
14,296 
26,061 
74,038 
37,177 
150,872 
698,477 
113,735 
74,575 
377,505 
390,331 
11,802 
39,950 
44,750,642 
96,061,335 
28,254 
4,991 
1,176,183 


Value* 
$4,163,367 
411,210 
524,873 
118,998 
28,053 
195,381 
120,632 Ge 
15,664 
145,316 
$1,948 
27,530 
106,852 
506,192 
78,595 
280,827 
321,771 


Pounds 
70,482,369 
6,416,232 
8,354,574 
1,978,951 
464,691 
2,282,475 
1,007 ,065 
36,685 
1,314,127 
217,828 
62,682 
208 878 
1,232,515 
462,832 
626,812 
$21,217 
589,402 
4,803 
132,089 
$0,622,993 
118,682,578 
135,600 
248,466 
2,219,694 


Grade 
Printing Papers 
Wrapping Kraft, M.G. .... 
Wrapping Kraft, M.F. ....... 
Wrapping Sulphite, M.G. .. 
Wrapping Sulphite, M.F. .. 
Wrapping, Other ............. 
Glassine 


Fancy Papers 

Tissue not over 6 Ib. 

Tissue—Other 

Bible——6-10 Ib. 

Bible—10-20% Ib, ..... 0... cee eees 
Pulpboard Rolls for Wallboard 
Paperboards and Pulpboards 

Hanging Raw Stock ........+65000> 
Cigarette Paper .......-..-55+-- ‘ 
Decaleomania Paper 

Crepe Paper Ee ee 
eee PRONE ss ckading hs codyiennedes debe 


Ptrtte+teets+ 


Prrt+tt+ 
3% 


84,605 
463,441 


Total Value $15,869,467 


” Source :—Import Committee of the American Paper Industry, February 15, 1951. 
* Entered value upon which duty is assessed. Cannot be used to com pute selling price. 
N.B.— Weights increased generally greater than value due to currency devaluation and fluctuations. 
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GOVERNMENT GOSPEL 


INCREASED SET-ASIDE 


Wasuinecton, D.C.—NPA this week 
imcreased the set-aside of certain 
grades of paper to be held in reserve 
against government defense and de- 
comers orders, in an amend- 
ment to M-36. 

In addition, NPA stated, private 
printing firms operating under contract 
with U.S. Government Printing Office 
will, in certain cases, be permitted to 
order paper stock from these special 
reserves established under the NPA 
paper order. 

They may order paper from such 
special reserves under the following 
conditions: when operating under con- 
tract with GPO; when they normally 
“obtain paper and printed matter from 
GPO; and third, when granted a 
waiver from GPO, but all such waivers 
must be made a part of each GPO 
ontract or purchase order concerned, 
t was stated. 


The latest amendment increases to 
15 percent the reserve set aside by 
manufacturers for filling Government 
defense and defense supporting pur- 
poses, as concerns book and fine pa- 
pers, including types for printing maps 
and similar materials. Special indus- 
trial paper reserves were ordered in- 
creased to 15 percent from 5 percent, 
and crepe wadding for packing re- 
serves were ordered increased to 25 
percent from 15. 

The reserve for printing, and con- 
verting papers, paper machine coated, 
was cut from 10 percent to 5 percent, 
while the required reserve of newsprint 
and groundwood papers remains un- 
changed at 5 percent. 


CHEMICAL ALLOCATION 


Wasurncton, D. C.— Acting on in- 
dustry recommendations, NPA has put 
into effect its general chemicals order 
M-45, under which allocation of any 
scarce or critical chemical can be put 
in operation whenever needed. 

The order is similar to WPB Order 
M-300, under the which chemicals 
were allocated in World War II, but 
the current regulation does not, by it- 
self, place any chemicals under alioca- 
tion; it merely provides the mechanics 
for allocation upon a showing of need. 
Furthermore, before any specific chem- 
ical is placed under allocation, NPA 
said the industries concerned would be 
fully consulted. 

A continuing study of chemicals in- 
dustry and supply problems is under 
way, said NPA, and any actual alloca 
tion will be preceded by any necessary 
surveys. 

NPA officials pointed out that DO 
raied orders for a particular chemical 
will be superseded if such chemical is 
placed under allocation; also DO rated 
orders for MRO supplies would like- 
wise be superseded although they would 


be given careful consideration in order 
of their importance to the general 


economy. 


A CONGRESSMAN SAYS 


The Administration elected only four 
short months ago is already facing a 
crippling shortage of manpower in its 
all-out war mobilization. The non- 
military government bureaus that ought 
to be reduced are actually expanding 
fast. Their personnel now equals the 
total number in the military services. 
The Federal civilian payroll now num- 
bers 2,300,000, according to civil serv- 
ice; the total in all of our military 
services is about 2,500,000. 


Never has any government found it 
necessary to maintain one civilian 
worker in the administrative bureaus 
for each man in the military service. 
At the employment peak of World 
War II, in 1943-45, there was one 
civilian employe on the Federal pay- 
roll for every 6 men in the armed 
services. Today, this ratio is roughly 
one for one. The politician from Jack- 
son County, Mo., knows how to make 
political jobs out of a war. 


Bureau expansion began with the 
Korean incident. In the 250 days 
since then—up to March 1, 1951— 
the Federal agencies on the non-mili- 
tary side of government made war the 
excuse to add 266,000 persons to their 
civilian payrolls; an average of well 
over 1,000 new payrollers per day! 

There are so many workers tum- 
bling over each other in the Treasury 
Department, according to Congressman 
Porter Hardy’s report for the Sub- 
committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Department, that it costs 
$7.06 every time the Treasury Depart- 
ment makes an average purchase of 


$20. 
The average cost in the Bureau of 


~the Mint is $13.98 per purchase order, 


and in the Coast Guard it is $23.94. 
In the Office of Education, the person- 
nel spend $10,293 on themselves every 
time they send $31,148 in Federal Aid 
back to the people it came from in the 
first place. 

In the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
there is one civilian Federal payroller 
for every 30 Indians. Here the pay- 
rollers spend nearly as much of the 
taxpayers’ money on themselves as 
they do on the Indians. If we tax- 
payers would do away with all but a 
necessary minimum of Federal em- 
ployes, their rent, paper, travel and 
other expenses and just send the 
money direct, the Indians could all 
live in comparative luxury. Then the 
Federal employes could go produce for 
themselves instead of living on us. 


STUDY SUPPLY DATA 


Wasuincton, D, C.—Committees on 
sulphur, copper, lead and zine are cur- 
rently meeting here, under the aus- 
pices of the International Materials 
Conference, the State Department has 
reported. These and similar commit- 
tees for various materials, are study- 


ing international supply data on essen- 
tial materials in short supply, and are 
to recommend measures for increasing 
production and insuring equitable dis- 
tribution of the materials involved. 
Some 23 governments are collaborating 
on the various committees, according 
to the State Department. 


PRICE REGULATIONS 


Wasurncton, D.C, — Preliminary 
proposals for a general manufacturer 
price regulation to operate pending 
issuance of special industry regul 
tions, are under discussion between 27 
representative manufacturers and the 
OPS. 

Three main objectives are contem- 
plated, the OPS said after the pre- 
liminary meeting; a price roll-back 
wherever such action is justified, to 
grant relief in hardship cases arising 
under the general freeze order of 
January 26, and to restore normal cost- 
price relationships. 

Generally, OPS has explained, the 
proposals are intended to adjust prices 
on the basis of changes in manufac- 
turing costs since the Korean war, 
rolling back “unwarranted” price rises 
not based on actual cost increases and 
to provide some adjustment for indus- 
tries which had voluntarily avoided 
raising their prices meanwhile. 


CREDIT REGULATIONS 


Ortrawa, Ont. — Canadian Govern- 
ment has announced new, stiffer con- 
sumer regulations. These are not ex- 
pected to affect adversely the sales of 
paper products across the nation. 

The new consumer credit regulations 
call for down payments on all com- 
modities affected by the rules to be 
increased from one-fifth to one-third 
of the cash price and the maximum 
period of credit to be reduced from 
18 to 12 months, together with mini- 
mum size of installment payments 
raised to $10 or $2.50 weekly compared 
with $5 or $1.25 weekly in the past. 


SEEK MRO EXEMPTION 


Wasurncton, D. C—Another indus- 
try joined the growing number seeking 
exemption from Regulation 4, the 
MRO order, when representatives of 
the paper cup manufacturing group 
asked NPA this week to let them out. 

They reported that while present 
military needs for paper cups and con- 
tainers are light, industrial demands 
have risen with accelerated activity in 
that field. Current demands are being 
met through distribution based on a 
historical buying pattern and through 
adjustments to take care of defense 
industry requirements. Inventories 
were reported unusually low, with sev- 
eral members reporting they were 
making shipments from the production 
line. 

NPA officials told the meeting that 
possible revisions in regulations which 
would affect all paper products were 
being studied. 
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FOR HIGH CONSISTENCY, HIGH CAPACITY SCREENING 
Vis 02 Fel 


The BIRD VIBROTOR SCREEN em- here and abroad testify to the effective- 
ploys high frequency, circular vibration ness of the Vibrotor Screen. Are you fully 
to deliver 50 to 80 tons of well screened acquainted with its possibilities for 
stock per day. Consistency is 1.3 to 1.5%. screening your stock? If not, better get in 


Power is %s HP per ton, or less. touch with Screening Headquarters — 
Two hundred successful installations 
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FEBRUARY NEWSPRINT REPORT 
NEWSPRINT ASSOCIATION OF CANADA, MONTREAL 


I. PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 
in short tons: 2,000 pounds 
'. Canadian Production: month and year to date 
including Newfound- per working day ... 
land percent of capacity . 
. Canadian Shipments: to United States 

including Newfound- to Canadian consumers 
to Other Markets ... 
total: all markets ... 
Production:.. month and year to date 
Shipments: .. to U.S. consumers . 

to Other markets . 
total: all markets .. 


land 


U.S 
U.S 


. U.S. 
Europe 


Imports from 
“estimate; see Table 8 


Tt. CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS 
in short tons: 2,000 pounds 
. U.S. Consumption: estimated total 
. North American U. S. comsumers ... 
Stocks Canadian mills ..... 
U. 8. alle Sh 
estimated total .... 
Consumption 
Stocks (toms) .. 
Stocks (days) 


. A.N.P.A. Reports 


525 Newspapers 


People 


BROWN CO., with mills at Berlin, 
N.H., and LaTuque, P.Q., has ap- 
pointed Newton L. Nourse to the 
newly created position of general 
sales mandger. Mr. Nourse was pro- 
moted from manager of the Pulp Sales 
Division. He joined the company in 
1920. 

The appointment of John J. Mc- 
Donald as pulp sales manager was also 
announced. Mr. McDonald became an 
employe of Brown Co.’s Research De- 
partment in 1927. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. has 
named W. T. Eldredge district sales 
manager of the newly-formed South- 
Central Sales Territory. The new ter- 
ritory was established to make possible 
closer contact with Hammermill agents 
and their salesmen. It includes the 
following states and cities: Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 
(exclusive of Memphis), Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Columbus, Ohio, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The new Hammermill territory is 
made up of some territory from both 
the Hammermill Central and Southern 
Sales ‘Territories: R. F. McMahon 
continues as district sales manager for 
the Southern Sales Territory but will 
move his headquarters from Erie to 
Dallas, Texas, when proper office fa- 
cilities have been found in the latter 
city. In the Central Territory, H. R. 
Landers continues as district sales 
manager. Working with Mr. Landers 
is H. B. Wilson, assistant district sales 
manager. Headquarters for the Cen- 
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tral Territory and the South-Central 
Territory are at the Hammermill plant, 
Erie, Pa. 


ST. REGIS PAPER CO. announces 
the transfer of Hugh W. Sloan, vice- 
president of St. Regis Sales Corp. and 
presently Pacific Coast manager of the 
company's Multiwall Bag Division, to 
the New York office, effective April 2, 
1951. Mr. Sloan will assist Arch Cars- 
well, vice-president of the company 
and general sales manager for the divi- 
sion, in the direction of bag sales. 

* Robin G. Swain, production manager 
of the company’s West Coast bag 
plants, will succeed Mr. Sloan as Pa- 
cific Coast manager. 


_BULKLEY, DUNTON & CO’S 
Fine Paper Department has announced 
the appointment of Don L. Taranto to 
the sales staff. Formerly associated with 
the Rochester Paper Co., Mr, Taranto 
has had wide experience in the phic 
arts field and is intimately familiar 
with the paper buyer’s problems. This 
are combined with his knowl- 
edge of the manufacturing end of the 
paper business make him a valuable 
— to Bulkley - Dunton’s — sales 
staff. 


KENNETH T. GREENLEAF, vice- 
president and sales manager of H. G. 
Craig & Co., Inc., pulp and paper mill 
representatives, has been elected presi- 
dent to replace the late Alvah L. 
Miller. Mr. Greenleaf has been con- 
nected with the company since 1933, 
previous to which time he was active 
in the newspaper publishing field. . . . 
FRANK L. A. CARTER, secretary 
of the company, was elected vice-presi- 
dent. He also retains his position as 
secretary. Mr. Carter has been a mem- 


ber of the organization for the t 
thirty years... . ELMORE A. STEF- 
FAN, who has been cashier of the 
company since 1947, was elected treas- 
urer. 


SEALRIGHT CO., INC,, delegation 
to NPTA convention, New York, will 
be: John Dolphin, sales vice-president ; 
Reid McNamara, sales manager; J. R, 
Murray, assistant branch manager, in 
charge of sales, Kansas City; Chester 
Rondomanski, sales promotion mana- 
ger; and district managers: Flavel 
Payne, New England; Everett Freud, 
New York; John LeMessurier, New 
York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia; 
Gordon Phillips, Philadelphia ; oo 
Sheek, Southeastern States; Charles 
Thompson, Great Lakes Region. Seal- 
right activity at the convention will 
include a Coffee Shop featuring the 
new, taste-free, plastic coated Nestyle 
container. 


ECUSTA PAPER CORP., Pisgah 
Forest, N. C., has elected John Wesley 
Hanes, former Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, president and board chair- 
man of the corporation, a subsidiary 
of Olin Industries, Inc. Mr. Hanes, 
also a vice-president and director of 
Olin Industries, succeeds the late 
Harry H. Strauss at chief administra- 
tive officer. 


DOESKIN PRODUCTS, INC., 
manufacturers of the Doeskin brand 
tissues and napkins, have announced 
the election of Milton C. Zaidenberg 
to the board of directors. Mr. Zaiden- 
berg has been in the investmunt bank- 
ing business for over 25 yéars, and 
has been associated with Simons Lin- 
burn throughout the last 10 years. 


SYRACUSE ALUMNI DINNER 


Alumni of Syracuse University Col- 
lege of Forestry will honor Dean J. L. 
Illick and Professor Nelson C. Brown 
on April 20, 1951, at a dinner at 
Fraunces Tavern, Broad street, New 
York City. R.S.V.P. $3.00. R. E. 
Broderick, 271 Madison avenue, New 
York City. 


JAPANESE VISITORS 


Yoshizo Shimamura, president, and 
M. Ohyama, chief engineer, of the 
Kokusaku Pulp Industry Co., Ltd., 8 
1-Chome, Yuraku-Cho, Chiyoda-Ku, 
Tokyo, [apete stopped in the office of 
Paper Trade Journal during their trip 
around the world. They are contact- 
ing machinery manufacturers to ar- 
range for the purchase of machinery 
and equipment to expand their present 
mills and also with the prospect of 
building a new mill within the near 
future. They are also contacting man- 
ufacturers of dissolving pulp in order 
to obtain additional supplies of this 
material for use in their viscose rayon 
plants. Mr. Shimamura and Mr. Oh- 
yama plan to go to Montreal and visit 
several Canadian mills and then pro- 
ceed to the West Coast. 
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Stock Preparation in the Manufacture 
of Liner Board’ 


The National Container Corporation, 
Kraft Pulp & Board Division, has had 
quite a bit of practical experience with 
stock preparation with Jordans and re- 
finers. I am not going into any boring 
details but will try to present the facts 
as this experience portrayed them. — 
(AutHor’s Norte). 


The kraft pulp and paper mill at 
Jacksonville, Fla., was started in the 
latter part of March 1938, at which 
time there were eight Jordans driven 
by 350 Hp, 400 RPM, synchronous 
motors. As you will note in Figure 
1, these Jordans were operated in par- 
allel series, through 1 and 2, then 
through 3 and 4 to the machine chest. 
These Jordans were what we call hy- 
drating Jordans; they had 34” bars in 
the plug and 14” bars in the shell fill- 
ing. 

The stock was then picked up from 
the machine chest going through the 
next four parallel series, or through 7 
and 8 parallel, then through 6 and 5 
parallel to the primary stock-control 
box with the ¢éverflow going back to 
the machine chest. 

We operated this way through the 
years of 1938, '39, 40, and '41. We 
ran these Jordans fully loaded; 90 
amps most of the time and our highest 
production was 274 tons per day. 


Under these conditions the total 
power demand on the Jordans was 
2600 KW per hour, which would give 
us 9.7 KW days per ton for refining. 
The weight ran from 41 pounds to 
43 pounds during this time and our 
mullen varied from 99 to 102. We had 
a very high tear, over 400; both in 
the machine direction and the cross 
direction.. We were quite frequently 
overloading the motors on the Jordans 
at that time trying to increase pro- 
duction or improve quality. In 1942 we 
tried to alleviate this condition by in- 
stalling the ninth Jordan. 

This Jordan was designated as No. 
9, which you will note in Figure 2. 
The stock was run the same way as 
before in a parallel series arrange- 
ment, with the last three Jordans, 7, 
8, and 9 parallel, then going parallel 
through 5 and 6 directly to the primary 
stock control box. The overflow going 
back to the machine chest. We ran this 
way through years 1942 to 1946, as 


*Paper Mill Supt., National Container Corp., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

* Presented at a joint meeting of the South- 
easter—Southern Division of the American Pulp 
& Paper Mill Superintendents Assn. in Asheville, 
N.C., October 12-14, 1950, 
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well as the better part of 1947. Our 
highest production in these years was 
303 tons per day. At this time we were 
running all of the Jordans fully load- 
ing pulling 2993,KW per hour, Under 
these conditions it required 9.8 KW 
per ton day for refining. Our power 
requirements and ‘daily tonnage re- 
mained about the same from 1942 to 
1947 in KW per ton day varying from 
9.7 to 98 for refining. To us, this 
seemed to be a lot of power for this 
operation; especially since we were 
short on generating capacity. It was 
at this time that we were compelled 
to increase production and improve 
quality, but to do so presented two 
problems. (1) We did not have the 
room for more Jordans. (2) We did 
not have the electric generating ca- 
pacity in the power house. It was then 


that we became interested in the Suth- 
erland refiners and decided to buy and 
install two of the 42” units.. These 
were to be installed in the place then 
oceupicd by No. 9 Jordan. It was also 
decided to install a secondary head box 
for the Fourdrinier machine, and use 
the refined stock from the Sutherlands 
on the top sheet. All of this was done 
with the idea of improving quality and 
to find out how much production could 
be increased. 

As you will note in Figure 3, No. 9 
Jordan was replaced with the two 42” 
Sutherlands for the secondary head 
box; we got the two 42” Sutherlands 
and the secondary head box in opera- 
tion in October 1947. The pri 
sheet was run through the eight Jor- 
dans same as previously, only after a 
short while we backed off on the Jor- 





Figure 3 


dan plugs in order to get more through. 
This gave a higher freeness in the pri- 
mary sheet, but we could afford this 
because of the better quality stock in 
the secondary part of the sheet. Op- 
erating in this manner, we were able 
to get an improved product, as well as 
increased production. The production 
rose to 321 tons per day, with a power 
requirement of 3178 Kw per hour. 
This amourited to 9.9 KW days per 
ton for stock preparation, which was 
quite an improvement in production 
over our previous set-up, The increase 
in production was a great incentive for 
changing to Sutherlands; but before 
we did this, the Jordan manufacturers 
were called in for their recommenda- 
tions, to see if the fillings could be 
changed to give us results similar to 
those obtained with the disc refiners. 
The Jordan manufacturers recom- 
mended that we put in No. 10 bar fill- 
ing in the plug and 3/16” bars in the 
shell filling. We found the life of this 
filling very short, and we were also 
disappointed in the results achieved_as 
there was no saving in power and no 
apparent improvement in the board 
quality. Consequently, we made. no 
further changes along this line. Be- 
cause of the results obtained with the 
two 42” Sutherlands, and the failure 
of the attempt to improve the Jordans, 
together with the need of Jordans in 
our other mills, and our power limita- 
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tions at Jacksonville, the decision was 
made to install two 48” Sutherlands 
to replace two Jordans on the primary 
sheet. This was done with the idea of 
later installing more Sutherlands and 
possibly replacing all of the Jordans 
on the primary sheet. 

After the installation of the two 48” 
Sutherlands, we operated with the re- 
finers and Jordans connected as shown 
in Figure 4. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 Jordans 
arranged in parallel series discharging 
directly into the machine chest along 
with Nos. 3.and 4 Sutherlands in par- 
allel. At this time we were pumping 
from the machine chest directly to the 
primary fan pump through Nos, 5 and 
6 Jordans. To make room for this in- 
stallation, Nos. 8 and 7 Jordans were 
removed. This method of operating 
was very unsatisfactory for the simple 
reason that an, hour or more was re- 
quired to obtain a change in the refin- 
ing of stock to the primary sheet, as 
14 to 15 tons of production of refined 
stock was stored in the machine chest. 
If this stock was refined too much or 
not enough, it still had to go to the 
paper machine. 

Of course, at this time Nos. 5 and 6 
Jordans were connected so that the 
stock to the machine had to pass 
through them, and if the stock in the 


machine chest was too free it could 
be touched up, but if it was too slow 


Figure 4 


then the results were poor quality 
board. We also found that when try- 
ing to operate No. 5 and 6 Jordans on 
already refined stock, the cutting ac- 
tion was harmful to the quality of the 
sheet. In other words, at times we 
would have a very good sheet and 
with no change whatsoever being made 
back in the machine or stock prepara- 
tion the sheet would change. This was 
probably due to insufficient control of 
the stock preparation but was made 
worse by having too much ahead. With 
this set-up, we reached a high produc- 
tion of 352 tons on 44 Ib. Our best 
mullen was 104 and we still had a very 
good tear, both machine direction and 
cross direction being over 400. About 
this same time we began to observe 
what we call reversion. I do not know 
whether others in the industry have 
noticed this or not. We thought that it 
could possibly be due to the blend of 
stock, but found out later that you 
could have it most any time; if you 
were checking for it. In other words, 
we had a very good mullen test when 
it was taken off the reel and two days 
later the mullen test would drop as 
much as 15 points. On our peak day 
with this operation, we made 352 tons 
using six Jordans and four Suther- 
lands. We were using a total of 3078 
KW per hour, or equivalent to 8.7 KW 
days per ton for refining. While this 
change did not yield much saving in 





KAOLIN CLAY FACTS... for Paper Makers 


NUMBER 8 OF A SERIES FROM THE J. M. HUBER CORPORATION LABORATORIES 
COMPLETE SET OF THIS SERIES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


EFFECT OF DISPERSING AGENTS IN CLAY-CASEIN 
MIXTURES § In contrast to the effect observed in clay- 
water and clay-starch systems, the use of dispersing 
agents in clay-casein mixtures produces no increase in 
fluidity. If used in excessive amounts such agents are 
likely to result in a harmful effect. The accomparying 
graph shows the effect of increasing amounts of sodium 
hexametaphosphate on the flow characteristics of casein 
systems. The formula consisted of 42% total solids 


Effect of Sodium = Coa tone on Flow Characteristics of with 15 parts of casein to 100 parts of clay. 


Clay-Casein Colors. (Graph Shows Two Typical Medium Fine 
Clays.) 


TESTING CLAY ABRASIVENESS 
The widest difference in abrasiveness occurs 
in filler grade clays, hence it is important to 
check his factor regularly. Team ago 


weight in milligrams. Actual testing 

ure varies in different paper mills, 
yielding different numerical values, but the 
relationship between a given set of clays 


water washed filler clays gave superior 
abrasion results and a number of paper 
mills still favor them for that reason. 
However, the technique of refining Huber 
air-floated filler clays has ‘donee’ so far 
in recent years that there is now essentially 
no difference between the two types. 
Abrasiveness is measure! by circulating a 
clay-water slurry through a_ perforated 
rubbing block which contacts a small section 
of Fourdrinier wire. Abrasiveness of the 
clay is recorded in terms of loss in wire 


should hold regardless of procedure used. 
CLAY 


Huber Aerfloved Hi-White (Ga.) 

Huber Aerfloted Paragon (S.C.) 

Huber Water Washed Filler (Ga.) 

Water Washed Filler A“ 

Water Washed Filler "Bb" 22 


* by the Valley Iron Work, abrasion tester. Absoluce valucs vary 
depending on test method used. 

NOTE: Samples ““A‘ and ‘'B’’ are competitive clays 
obtained Gent milly using them regularly and are be- 
lieved co be representative. 


VARIATIONS IN CLAY DEPOSITS The kaolin clay 
deposits of Georgia and South Carolina vary in such 
essential properties as particle size, color and par- 
ticularly in their rheological (flow) behavior. Such 
variations exist not only between deposits several 
miles apart, but often within short distances in in- 
dividual deposits. The characteristics of a commer- 
cial-grade clay reflect, with slight modification, the 
nature of the crude from which it originates, hence 
it is important to predetermine the quality and uni- 
formity of a deposit. This is done by drilling test 
holes which serve not only to secure samples for 
analysis but also to determine the boundaries of the 
clay areas. 


Core drilling a test hole at 
Huber’s Langley, S. C. mine. 


CUBE 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST CLAY PRODUCERS 
March 30, 1951 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, /00 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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power it did provide an increase in 
production. 

The next step was the installation 
of two 48” Sutherlands on the primary 
stock. These units went into operation 
in February 1949. 

As shown in Figure 5 stock from 
the Decker chest passed directly 
through No. 1 and No. 2 Jordans, ar- 
ranged in parallel, to the machine 
chest. The raw stock also went through 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6, 48” Sutherlands 
connected in parallel. All of this stock 
went into the machine chest. We were 
still in the same predicament as in 
set-up No. 4; all of this stock went 
into the machine chest and we had 14 
or 15 tons of prepared stock that had 
to be removed from the machine chest 
before we could make changes on the 
machine. As before, if the stock was 
too free, we could touch it up a little 
with Nos. 5 and 6 Jordans, but thede 


was no remedy for stock which was 


too slow. The two 42” Sutherlands 
were still on the secondary sheet and 
doing a very good job. We were still 
fighting reversion. It was about this 
ime that we decided to cut back on 
production and make a better sheet so 
hat we still would have a mullen test 
ver 100 after reversion (all of this 
s on 42 Ib. liner). A typical day under 
his set-up was 304 tons about 43 Ib. 
reight, very good tear; over 400 both 
‘rections, With the two 42” Suther- 
lands, the four 48” Sutherlands and 
the four Jordans, it required 2219 KW 
per hour, or 7.3 KW days per ton for 
refining. 

From our experience trying to oper- 
ate the machine taking refined stock 


from the machine chest, which consti- 
tuted about one hour and a half run to 
the primary control box and not hav- 
ing any luck controlling freeness in 
this manner, we got the idea that the 
stock should go directly to the primary 
control box ct the refiners. To do 
this, we installed a pump as shown in 
Figure 6 with the suction connected 
to the refiner control box and discharg- 
ing into the line from 5 and 6 Jordans 
to the primary control box. This set- 
up allowed fairly good operation. We 
operated most of the time on this with 
three 48” refiners, three Jordans and 
two 42” refiners. The total power re- 
quirement was 2292 KW per hour, for 
330 tons production per day, or 7 KW 
days per ton for refining. 

With this arrangement, any change 
in refining shows up immediately on 
the machine. We were ab‘e to get a 
muuch better quality sheet under these 
conditions with an average of 108 
mullen and a tear test over 400 in both 
directions. We still were getting some 
variations in quality or mullen that we 


thought were caused by trying to mix 


refiner stock and Jordan stock going to 
the primary control box. You will note 
the refiner stock was pumped into the 
discharge line from the No. 5 and 6 
Jordans. We suspected the blending 
was poor with this arrangement caus- 
ing variations in the finished board. 
Our next move was to take out Nos. 
5 and 6 Jordans as shown in Figure 7, 
using the two 42” Sutherlands on the 
secondary sheet and four 48” Suther- 
lands on the ey sheet and using 
Nos. 1 and Jordans to break up 
shives in the stock from the decker 


Paimany 


chest. At this time our screening 
operation was not so good, as we were 
having to use too large openings in 
the plates in the tailing screen because 
of quantities we were putting through 
at this time. 

As shown in Figure 7, the stock was 
pumped from the machine chest 
through the four 48” Sutherlands to 
the flow control box built for these 
refiners. You will also note that the 
pump has been eliminated from the 
flow control box to the primary con- 
trol box on the machine. This was 
made possible as our refiners are in- 
stalled at such elevation that the stock 
flows by gravity to the primary con- 
trol box on the machine. With this 
set-up, we were, as you can see, able 
to run the machine with stock pre- 
pared with Sutherlands only, The Jor- 
dans were doing practically no refin- 
ing; only breaking up shives, but in- 
oe _ power required for these 
two Jordans, we were getting a power 
demand for refining of 2366 KW per 
hour and a production rate of 350 tons 
daily, or 67 KW days per ton for 
refining. We were very well satisfied 
with the operation of our stock prepa- 
ration set-up at this time except for 
the fact that we wanted to increase 
our production to 400 tons for 24 
hours. We did not have enough re- 
finers for this. At this time we found 
that we could run a sheet of 42 Ib. 
liner with 108 mullen over 400 tear 
in either direction at a rate of 350 tons 
per day. This was done with freeness 
of 650 on primary sheet and 450 free- 
ness on the secondary sheet (Canadian 
Standard). 

Our next move was, as shown in 
Figure 8, strictly for increased pro- 
duction. One more 48” refiner has 
been added and the pump that supplied 
the two 42” refiners was eliminated by 
using the same supply to all seven 
refiners. All the Jordans have been re- 
moved and new flow boxes have been 
added to the refiner outlets. These new 
boxes are equipped with Dezurik con- 
sistency regulators, which are used to 
give final regulation to the stock going 
to the flow control box going to the 
fan pump. This helps to hold constant 
weight on the sheet. Consistency regu-_ 
lation of stock going to the refiners is 
accomplished by means of a regulator 
on the decker chest. 

We usually run with 3% percent 
stock to the refiners and to get regula- 
tion after the refiners it will run 
slightly less. We do not think that this 
system of regulation is perfect and are 
still looking for something better. 

With this last set-up, on days of 
100 percent operation, production 
reaches 400 tons per day. We are able 
to run with 650 freeness on the pri- 
mary sheet and 450 freeness on the 
secondary sheet. However, with pro- 
duction this high, we find other fac- 
tors in our pulp mill and wet-end of 
the paper machine affecting quality, 
and are not getting as high mullen test 
as we would like. In due time we hope 
to be able to correct these conditions. 

Our power demand with this set-up 
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A Expert can do 
the ob Gat Getter! 


Exosers of Brown Company’s Technical Service 
Division can help take the guesswork out of your new 
product planning— however unusual or difficult 

it may be. With more than a half century of wood fibre 
and research experience—and Brown's vast resources 
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—they’re ready to work with you in many fields. 
Are you uncertain about which fibre to use in creating ‘ 
your new product? Why not let our technical staff 


help you find the right fibre? 


[Quauiry | 
A PRODUCT OF |, W743 BRO 
"Yompany 
Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Offices: Portland, Me., Boston, Chicago, Sc. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal! 
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is 2374 KW, which for 400 tons pro- 
duction gives 6 KW days per ton for 
refining. We believe that these changes 
in methods and equipment have pro- 
duced some progress in stock prepara- 
tion. 


Summary 
1. Power: 


With all Jordans on sheet we were 
using 9.8 KW per ton day. With all 


refiners on sheet we are using 6.0 KW 
per ton day. 


2. Quality of Board: 


With refiners we have increased the 
mullen without losing our tear. 


3. Maintenance: 


With refiners we have the piece of 
equipment out of service only 2 hours 
to change a set of discs. 


PAPER USERS—II OF SERIES 


With Jordans the piece of equip- 
ment was out of service 48 hours to 
refill plug and change the shell. 


4. Space Requirements 


The refiners are taking up no more 
room than the Jordans were, yet we 
can refine 400 tons of stock today, 
whereas before we could only refine 
300 tons. 


An Ounce per Train Mile 


An unwavering belief in the tre- 
mendous economic advantages of pine 
forests in the Southeastern section of 
the country has been one of the con- 
tributing factors in the growing im- 
portance of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad as a transporter of pulpwood 
to mills and finish products to con- 
sumers. The story of this railroad’s 
aggressive efforts to interest new 
paper mills in locating in that section 
of the country is one closely inter- 
woven with the great development in 
paper manufacturing that has occurred 
there in the past 20 years. 

Seaboard officials began to realize 
in the late 1920's that hitherto un- 
recognized potentialities for a mapu- 
jacturing industry of staggering pro- 
portions were literally growing before 
their very eyes along the railroad in 
Virginia, the two Carolinas, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, as well as 


throughout other areas of the South” 


Atlantic and Gulf Coastal plains. 
More than one-third of the kraft 

wrapping paper consumed in the coun- 

try in 1930 was made in the South, 


but by that time the Seaboard was 
pointing out that there was still a 
greater field for other kinds of paper 
manufacture. From 1925 to 1929 kraft 
production in the South had shown an 
increase of 171 percent. At that time, 
the South had a total net pine area of 
114,684,000 acres capable of growing 
an average of approximately a cord 
per acre per year. Slash pine, the 
fastest growing species, has been 
known to yield 40 cords per acre at 
20 years of age. 

The Seaboard was not alone in its 
steady campaign to interest the paper 
industry in moving to the South, but 
it was one of the farsighted agencies 
that worked to bring life to this great 
productive capacity that today is so 
valuable to many other avenues of 
business and commercial activity in the 
South. Its industrial department under 
the leadership of Warren T. White 
lost no time in contributing informa- 
tion and experience to the movement 
to bring the mills to the South. It is a 
matter of record that he predicted in 
October of 1935 that “many large pa- 


per mills will be built in the South 
within a few years.” Within two 
years after this prediction, 10 kraft 
pulp, paper and linerboard mills had 
been established at a total investment 
cost of $60 million, some of those 
built already were planning additions, 
and four other large mills were under 
contemplation. In 1936, all of the mills 
in the South were producing 1,500,000 
tons of kraft pulp yearly—but the 
potential supply of pulpwood amount- 
ing to 50 million cords per annum was 
available, as compared to annual re- 
quirements totaling 12 million cords 
for the entire country. 

Here, in an unbelievably short time; 
was a new industrial giant for the 
South, a tremendous thing which 
chewed up pine logs as if they were 
toothpicks and from them produced an 
amazing variety of products that 
touched upon and benefitted the daily 
lives of thousands of people in an 
inestimable number of ways. And there 
is very little likelihood, if any at all, 
that this great giant can run out of 
food, for the South has a pulpwood 


I—Pulpwood stockpile at plant of International Paper Co. at Georgetown, $. C. 2—Production of pulp at plant of Rayonier Corp. at 
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growing capacity that could support a 
paper manufacturing industry of far 
greater size than that now operating 
in its areas, and for an _ indefinite 
period of time. 

The replenishment of timber has 
become a pet project of the Seaboard’s, 
and its program for the promotion of 
forestry and growing timber crops has 
been recognized as unique—unique not 
only because of its ultimate aim, but 
also because it is insuring a perma- 
nent supply of pulpwood by demon- 
Strating the sound business procedure 
of “timber crops.” In 1937 the Sea- 
board pioneered in the establishment 
of a forestry department which was 
designed especially to serve wood- 
using industries that brought big pay- 
rolls and many economic improvements 
to those vicinities in which they oper- 
ate. The first railroad-sponsored farm 
youth program in the United States 
was worked out by the Seaboard in 
cooperation with the Future Farmers 
of America, aided by a number of the 
pulp and paper companies and state 
foresters, 

This movement literally touches the 
grass-root pine seedlings of the pulp 
and paper industry. It is likely that 
15 million pine seedlings were set out 
in the Southeastern States in 1950, 
mostly by Future Farmers — and the 
further prospects of this program are 
that many a young man today will 
have a graphic understanding of the 
value in money of his timber crops, 
as well as a full understanding of how 
to care for and protect his growing 
timber, which is another major inter- 
est of the Seaboard’s forestry depart- 
ment. More than 13,000 persons re- 
ceive the Seaboard’s quarterly “For- 
estry Bulletin.” 

What has all this meant to the Sea- 
board? Why has this railroad under- 
taken a program of such active inter- 
est in this phase of the paper indus- 


TABLE I 


Paper and Products Purchased 
S. A. L. Railroad Co. 


1949 


Weight 
463,980 
23,950 
$5,305 
18,072 
173,145 
89,463 
81,350 
7,323 
12,000 


Stationery ; 

Wrapping paper . .. 

Face tissues 

Cartons ows 

Dunnage paper .. 

Toilet paper ‘ 

Paper towels .. 6... ss -0 sss eneeeeeners 
Paper bags . 

Paper cups . 


try? The answer, of course, is that 
the bigger the paper industry in the 
South becomes, the more carload rev- 
enue the Seaboard can expect — but 
there is still another answer, explicit 
in the goodwill and fellowship that 
Seaboard has found along its lines 
among those with whom it has worked 
for greater timber production. This 
has been, actually, an investment in 
friendship that has brought the Sea- 
board much closer to its patroris “and 
its potential shippers and has resulted 
in the establishment of a cooperative 
relationship with growers that has 
great intrinsic worth as a sort of per- 
sonality asset for the railroad. 

There also has been, as a natural 
consequence of the growth of the pa- 
per industry in the South, a resultant 
increase in the Seaboard’s freight 
revenue which, while gratifying in- 
deed to the line, is an unusually inter- 
esting reflection on the paper indus- 
try’s importance to the South. 

For instance, in 1936 the Seaboard 
handled 2,851 carloads ‘(67,512 tons) 
of pulpwood. This tonndge jumped in 
four years to 41,955 carloads (1,931,- 
006 1940, and in 1949 it 
amounted to 86,885 cars (3,545,401 
tons). It can be seen clearly from 
these actual figures how the early 
growth of the paper industry in the 
South between 1936 and 1940 vitally 


tons) in 


affected the Seaboard’s movement of 
related raw manufacturing products 
alone, for in this relatively short pe- 
riod the line’s movement of pulpwood 
increased more than 39,000 carloads 
with a corresponding increase of 1,- 
863,494 tons. 

There likewise were increases in the 
Seaboard’s movement of other paper 
items, notably paperboard, fibreboard, 
wallboard and pulpboard, which in 
1936 amounted to 1,710 carloads (31,- 
797 tons). In 1940 this movement had 
grown to 11,102 carloads (234,075 
tons) and in 1949 it amounted to 28,- 
739 carloads (754,205 tons). 

A somewhat similar increase was 


shown by the Seaboard in its handling 
of wrapping paper and paper bags. In 
1936, this amounted to 1,171 cars per 
year (27,456 tons), and in 1940 it was 
2,300 carloads (51,376 tons), and this 
figure in 1949 had climbed to 7,674 
carloads (198,669 tons). 

Along with its work as a mover of 
paper products and related raw mate- 
rials, and with its interest in develop- 
ing the great pine acreages of the 
Southeast into an inexhaustible supply 
source for the mills, the Seaboard it- 
self is a consumer of paper in its own 
right. 

For example, in 1949 it purchased a 
total of 874,788 pounds of paper, 
ranging from the lowly but important 
coach drinking cup to the best grades 
of office stationery. Considered on the j 
basis of the line’s 4,150 miles of road, 
this means that the Seaboard in 1949 
purchased slightly less than 211 pounds 
of paper for every mile of road it 
operates. Looked at from another 
viewpoint, it means that the Seaboard 
required approximately one ounce of 
paper for each of the 15,367,632 train 
miles operated by the line in 1949, 
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Bankers, Blind Spots in Forestry* 


No title was assigned for my use 
when I was invited to appear before 
you this morning. If I were to give 
a title to what I intend to say it would 
be “Bankers’ Blind Spots in Forestry.” 
It is because of the reputation of 
bankers generally, as regards wisdom 
and eer that the blind spot 
which afflicts them is so inexplicable. 
Yet, for many years, I must confess 
that I was similarly afflicted. 


My father was not a banker, but a 
sawmill man. I remember that he used 
to get much of his timber at no cost. 
His neighbors wanted their land 
cleared for cotton growing. They of- 
fered the trees to him — free of charge 
— if he would cut and remove them 
from the prospective cotton field. And 
those trees were as big and as good as 
any trees that ever grew in Florida, 
and in most instances they had not 
been turpentined. I remember that my 
father sold the rough heart lumber for 
about $10 per thousand board feet. 

I remember that in the same period 
“new ground” cotton land was very 
desirable. Clearing new ground was 
often done on the cooperative plan 
through the medium of having a “log- 
rolling day.” The neighbors wbuld 
come and help roll together and burn 
the finest logs that ever grew in Flori- 
da. The logs had no value — instead 
they were regarded as a nuisance. 


This kind of experience created for 


me my “blind spot” in regard to for-- 


estry. I retained my early impression 
that trees were worthless. The aver- 
age banker of middle age or older had 
the same experience or acquired and 
retained similar impressions of the 
value of trees. 

But times have changed. 

Today I am convinced that our 
greatest economic opportunity lies in 
our tree-growing lands. It is an eco- 
nomic opportunity greater than any of 
the others which we recognize and 
struggle to grasp. 


But far and beyond the economic 
value is another value which can not 
be measured in dollars — it is the 
maintenance of our water table — our 
climate — wild life and soil fertility — 
it is the. maintenance of the green 
beauty of our country. It is the main- 
tenance of our easy, pleasant, wonder- 
ful way of living. ese things are 
far more precious than the dollars the 
trees may be worth. Should our water 
table be greatly lowered, we might 
find ourselves living in a desert. The 
American 


"Chairman, Forestry Committee, 


Bankers Assn 

* Presented at annual meeting of Southern 
Pulpwood Conservation Assn., Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Jamuary 23, 1951 
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wonderful thing about this newly dis- 
covered tree crop is that it is renew- 
able, it is easy to handle, it is dependa- 
ble, and from it we can derive fabulous 
money benefit and at the same time — 
if we plan it that way — preserve our 
way of living. 

Our trees, water table, climate, soil 
fertility and wild life might well be 
considered as an arch, with the trees 
as the keystone. 


The key to timber abundance all 
over this country where timber is a 
natural crop is no farther away than 
the nearest farmer who owns a small 
tract of woodland. It is from such 
small tracts that our future timber 
must come, for we are fast approach- 
ing the day when our vast original 
stands of virgin forests will have Sele 
harvested. In my region — Florida — 
we have already gone through the 
“virgin timber” cycle. The “cut out 
and get out” mills have completed both 
jobs. 
We have in this country some 461 
million acres of what is called “com- 
mercial forest land.” This is the land 
best suited to tree growing. It will 
grow trees better than anything else. 

Since our future timber, in the main, 
will consist of timber we grow, noth- 
ing could be plainer than the fact that 
it must come from these small own- 
ers, our neighbors, the farmers and 
small investors in land. 


Change in Forest Economy 


Our forestry economy has been 
changing. We are looking less and less 
to the primeval forest, and more and 
more to the younger growing forests. 
This, in itself, is no calamity, for our 
forest lands are capable of meeting our 
needs if they are properly managed 
and protected. Far from being a 
calamity, it is an opportunity for these 
millions of fellow Americans who own 
these tree-growing acres. 

The opportunity exists because our 
growing nation needs more wood for 
more uses than ever before, and the 
end is not yet in sight. Wood remains 
our basic material for construction. It 
is the raw material for almost all our 
paper, It is transformed into rayon 
clothing. It emerges from chemical 
treatment as cellophane and as plastics. 
It gives us turpentine, both from the 
living pine and as a by-product from 
logging and paper pulp waste. What 
we have termed “wood waste” can 
provide us with industrial alcohol, new 
types of building materials, and even 
protein feeding yeasts of high food 
value for livestock. Some statistician 
has counted more than 4,000 uses for 
wood, 


And these uses for wood are ex- 
panding. Multiply increased uses by 
increasing population with increased 
income and you have an answer that 
spells increasing demand. This increas- 
ing demand must look more and more 
to new wth for raw material and 
this emphasizes our dependence on the 
small woodland owner. In other words, 
the long view of wood production indi- 
cates pretty closely that the market 
will be there and that as the years 
pass it will be a larger market. 


Too often, we bankers and the land 
owners themselves think of a farm 
yr j as pasture land, yearly crop land 
and orchard land. We have for too 
long a time thought of the woods as 
waste. We must all correct our way 
of thinking. 

Far from being waste, tree-growing 
land can and should be a part of the 
whole farm operation. Trees can con- 
tribute far more than fence posts and 
fuel for the farmer’s own use. They 
can contribute cash income to the 
farmer, and enhance the stability of 
our forest industries at the same time. 
They can be permanent sources of in- 
come. A well-managed woodland not 
only yields continuing harvests, but it 
increases in value and productiveness 
as the years pass. 


Woodland Management—lts 
Recognition 


Woodland management is well adapt- 
ed to almost any farm operation. The 
woods are not hard taskmasters. They 
don’t demand immediate attention in 
the way ripening corn or cotton or 
watermelons or oranges do. Work in 
woodlands can be done when other 
farm jobs are not pressing. If markets 
are not good at the moment, the wood- 
land owner can afford to wait. His 
crop won’t wilt on the vine. Rather, 
it will increase in value. There are 
things to know, and work to be done, 
but they are not difficult or compli- 
cated. In most cases, common sense is 
the rule. The result is a backlog of 
value for the landowner. 

On all sides we see recognition of 
this situation in a practical sense. Gov- 
ernmental agencies, both state and fed- 
eral, are lending a hand. Private for- 
est industries not only are managing 
their own properties, but also are ex- 
tending their assistance to the 
landowners, who are their neighbors 
and who are owners of important po- 
tential sources for raw materials. 

One of the things giving me most 
confidence in this forestry movement 
is the fact that in my state pulp mills. 
are now buying their wood supply at 
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Let Our Paper Department Experts 
Give You Valuable Aid On. . 


. TUB AND COATING STARCHES 

. TAPIOCA FLOURS 

; CONVERTED POTATO STARCHES 

. LAMINATING ADHESIVES 

. BAG PASTES 

. CORRUGATING STARCHES 

. MANNOGAL (Mannan-Galactan) PRODUCTS 


Morningstar’s modern laboratory and manufacturin 
facilities are now ready to give far more effective ai 
to the Paper Industry! Our enlarged Paper Depart- 
ment is now under the supervision of Mr. Jerome P. 
(Jerry) Strasser who is directing the development and 
application of our Starch Specialties and Adhesives 
for the paper trade. Mr. Strasser, together with MNI 
Laboratory and Technical Field Men can lend you 
highly effective and valuable aid on your Dextrine, 
Search and Adhesive problems, Without obligation, 
write TODAY! Ask for suggestions, ideas, samples 
and cost estimates on your needs. Get all the advan- 
tages which only MNI's extensive experience and 
facilities can give. 
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present day prices and permitting their 
own forest lands to grow. They tell 
me that what they are doing is to 
bring the newly acquired forest lands 
into balance, and that in later years 
they intend to harvest their own wood 
on a sustained yield basis. They tell 
me that they believe there can be no 
over-production of timber. 

This belief is further evidenced in 
the “Keep America Green” movement 
which forest industries and others have 
sponsored in many states as a means of 
popular education in forest fire pre- 
vention. We find further evidence of 
such assistance in the American Tree 
Farm System movement now active in 
many states. This is a program to 
encourage better management of pri- 
vately owned woodlands, Both these 
programs are active in my state, and 
although new, already have accom- 
plished much. 

Who started this evangelistic move- 
ment to protect our forests from fire 
and to plant as many trees as are cut 
each year? It was not started by the 
“cut out and get out” sawmill men, 
nor was it started by the millions of 
owners of small acreages. It was not 
started by the open range cattlemen, 
nor was it started by the bankers. 

The movement is fairly recent. It 
seems that even twenty years ago the 
movement was of very small propor- 
tions, and that almost no progress had 
then been made. However, in recent 
years—say the last three or four years 
much interest has been aroused among 
the small landowners, the bankers, 
merchants, teachers and citizens gen- 
erally, and forest preservation and 
creation is a live topic in the papers, 
on the radio, in classes and in many 
meetings, just as it is in this meetipg. 

Development of forestry is now rec- 
ognized as an absolute necessity, from 
a civic standpoint, and an amazing: op- 
portunity from an economic standpoint. 
The movement is so new and of such 
vital importance that I think we should 
begin discussions and reach a deter- 
mination as to who was the original 
evangelist. Then we should build a 
monument to him or to them. 

I am one banker believing this for- 
estry movement is the greatest move- 
ment, from both a civic and an eco- 
nomic standpoint, of any movement 
started so far. 

If it were my privilege to name the 
originators, | would nominate the pio- 
necr pulp and paper industrialists. 
They built plants costing many millions 
of dollars each, designed to operate 
every hour of the day and every day 
of the year — employing skilled, highly 
priced labor. They visualized a raw 
material inventory that would grow in 
quantity and value, that would be self- 
perpetuating and would last forever — 
as long a time as that is. If these pio- 
neer pulp an: paper men had not 
swung into action twenty and more 
years ago, I doubt very much if we 
would be having this meeting here 
today. 
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Bankers 


Bankers are rapidly awakening to 
the several values involved in this 
forestry program. Bankers’ associa- 
tions in several of the states have 
active committees on forestry and in 
each instance these committees are 
earnestly promoting the program among 
all the bankers in the several states, 

The American Bankers Association, 
through Deputy Manager A. G. Brown, 
who is director of its Agricultural 
Commission, is very much interested 
in promoting forestry among the re- 
maining State Bankers Associations 
not now actively engaged in the effort. 
The A.B.A. has appointed a forestry 
committee, its members selected on a 
geographical basis, and that committee 
is actively promoting forestry among 
the approximately 15,000 banks of the 
nation. This committee believes that 
there is no better agency through 
which to reach the small landowner 
(the “tree-root of the problem”) than 
the local banker. 

Our committee finds that its hardest 
job is to cure the blind spot of the 
local banker. Organizations such as 
yours can do as much or more in 
curing these bankers’ blind spots as 
can any other agency. You are in 
touch with local bankers on a national 
scale. 

In Florida we have a banker who 
has done yeoman service for several 
years in forestry promotion. He is 
X. L. Pellicer, vice-president of the 
St. Augustine National Bank. Mr. Pel- 


licer is growing trees on his own ac- 


count on a good-sized acreage. For 
several years he was president of the 
Florida Forest and Park Associa‘ion, 
und presently he is serving by appyint- 
tnent from the Governor as chairman 
of the Florida Board of Forestry. 

In an article published in the August 
1947 issue of American Forests, Mr. 
Pellicer made a suggestion which | 
quote and earnestly 
adopt for action: 

“The purpose of this article is to 
suggest that forestry agencies and 
organizations direct a large part of 
their educational program toward the 
bankers of the nation.” 

There are around 15,000 banks and 
many more than 100,000 bankers in the 
United States. Many of these bankers 
have not yet been sufficiently exposed 
to this new forestry idea to have shed 
their blind spots concerning it. Ways 
must be found to attract their atten- 
tion, arouse their interest, awaken their 
desire, and thus compel action by them 
to restore the old and to bring in new 
forests throughout the nation. 


F try Credit 

National banks cannot make loans in 
any amount or on any valuation on 
unimproved real estate. Present Na- 
tional Bank Regulations decree that 
forest lands are not improved real 
estate. Therefore, National Banks can- 


not give any value to that part of a 
farm growing pine trees. They cannot 


request you to 


even accept a mortgage on the timber- 
growing part of such a farm. 

I quote from the Regulations of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the su- 
pervisor of the National Bank System: 


“2140. Loans Secured by Timber 
Land or Standing Timber 

“Standing timber ordinarily consti- 
tutes real estate, and since neither tim- 
ber land nor timber is ‘improved real 
estate’ (except in unusual circum- 
stances), loans secured thereby are 
prohibited by Section 24. 

“The courts of some states have held 
that where standing timber has been 
sold under an agreement whereby it 
must be cut immediately and removed, 
the timber is considered to be con- 
verted from real estate into personal 
property. In such states it is possible 
that the purchaser of such standing 
timber, subject to the agreement to cut 
and remove the trees immediately, 
could give a valid chattel mortgage 
thereon, and in that event a loan se- 
cured by such chattel mortgage would 
not be subject to section 24.” 

The American Bankers Association 
is making a study of this credit re- 
striction. It is hoped that sufficient 
evidence can be developed and pre- 
sented to the Comptroller to convince 
him that American Tree Farms are 
good credit risks. (Is this just another 
blind spot?) Bankers advocating for- 
estry find themselves in a rather con- 
tradictory position when they say, “We 
believe forestry is our greatest eco- 
nomic opportunity — but we are pro- 
hibited from accepting it as a basis 
for credit.” 


Refuge from Inflation 


A tree farm, no matter whether 
large or small, is one of the safest 
places in which to store value for 
future use that can be devised under 
our economic system. Timber always 
has been a necessity for humans. 
There is no danger that this neces- 
sity will evaporate. Value stored 
in interest-bearing obligations — even 
bonds of the Government, in many 
countries, has been entirely or almost 
entirely wiped out, through currency 
or money revaluation. We do not be- 
lieve that will happen here, but we do 
think about and talk about the best 
way of “hedging against inflation.” 
There cannot be a better hedge than 
a good, well-managed tree farm. Its 
product will always exchange on a 
favorable comparative basis with all 
other necessary products, no matter 
what the value of the currency. 

I am one banker believing that for- 
estry —our one great renewable natu- 
ral resource — should be developed to 
the ‘nth degree. I believe that through 
the efforts of forest organizations and 
agencies the country over, th 
education and example, the blind spots 
which now prevent bankers from see- 
ing the value, real and  porses of 
forestry promotion, will disa r, 
and these men will lend their whole- 
hearted assistance. It will be a case 
of “Whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
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A Water Policy for the 
American People 


During the past year the Presidents 
Commission on Water Policy has held 
hearings around the country. APPA 
and ane ee companies, unions and 
others affiliated with the paper indus- 
try have filed briefs and appeared be- 
fore the commission. Our people have 
advocated free enterprise development 
or water shed planning by the resi- 
dents of such areas. These methods 
are in successful operation in Wis- 
consin and New York. 

The commission has filed its report. 
It should be intensively studied by 
every American. For we must decide 
and soon, whether we want to control 
our resources locally or have Washing- 
ton do it for us. 

The policy as outlined by Morris L. 
Cooke follows: 


Outline of Policy 


On these principles the Commission 
has framed a water policy for the 
American people which is embodied in 
the following series of recommenda- 
tions: 


Program Planning 


1. As a guide to national investment 
in natural resources development, all 
Federal agencies should be directed to 
judge new river basin programs in 
‘terms of a set of clearly defined na- 
tional objectives established by Con- 
gress. 

2. These objectives, as outlined in 
detail by this Commission, should re- 
flect the general purpose of water re- 
sources investment to achieve the 
maximum sustained use of lakes, 
rivers, and their associated land and 
ground water resources, to support a 
continuing high level of prosperity 
throughout the country. They should 
include the safeguarding of our re- 
sources against deterioration from soil 
erosion, wasteful forest practices, and 
floods; the improvement and higher 
utilization of these resources to sup- 
port an expanding economy and na- 
tional security; assistance to regional 
development ; expansion of all types of 
recreational opportunity to meet in- 
creasing needs; protection of public 
health; and opportunity for greater 
use of transportation and electric 
power. 

3. Congress should direct the re- 
sponsible Federal agencies to submit 
new proposals for water resources de- 
velopment to Congress only in the 
form of basin programs which deal 
with entire basins as units and which 
take into account all relevant purposes 
in water and land development. This 
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multiple-purpose basin approach should 
apply to the whole process by which 
water resources projects move from 
the survey to the authorization and 
appropriation stages. It would enable 
Congress and the people concerned to 
have a clear picture of the entire pro- 
gram for each basin and its relation 
to the economic and social development 
of the region and the Nation. 


4. To insure the preparation of sound 
basin programs, Congress should direct 
the responsible Federal agencies to 
cooperate with each other and with 
the appropriate State agencies in the 
necessary surveys and plans. Such 
action requires some definite coordina- 
tion of the efforts of Federal and 
State agencies. While administrative 
reorganization in the field -of natural 
resources is outside the assignment of 
this Commission, the Commission be- 
lieves that, lacking such agency re- 
organization as was recommended by 
the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment (Hoover Commission), Congress 
should set up a separate river basin 
commission for each of the major 
basins. These commissions, set upon 
a representative basis, should pe au- 
thorized to coordinate the s\rveys, 
constnaiction activities, and operations 
of the Federal agencies in the several 
basins, under the guidance of independ- 
ent chairmen appointed by the Presi- 
dent and with the participation of 
State agencies in the planning process. 

5. Congress should designate the 
Federal departments and independent 
agencies to participate in the river 
basin commissions. Such participation 
should provide for representation of 
all agencies with functions included in 
water resources programs. Congress 
should assure all such agencies ade- 
quate authority to participate in com- 
prehensive planning on an equal basis, 
together with appropriations consistent 
with such participation. 


Evaluation 


6. Procedure for evaluation of pro- 
posc2 water resources developments 
should be revised to apply to multiple- 
purpose basin programs, and to proj- 
ects only as constituent parts of such 
programs. 

7. To assure uniformity in the ap- 
plication of evaluation procedure, Con- 
gress should direct all Federal agencies 
to apply the same standards and meth- 
ods to the evaluation of all river basin 
programs. 

8. The orderly formulation of na- 
tional water resources programs re- 
quires the establishment of a Federal 


Board of Review appointed by the 
President with the rmation of the 
Senate. This Board should perform, 
among others, the functions of the re- 
view agencies recommended in the re- 
ports of the Hoover Commission. 

9. The evaluation procedure should 
ere the ee of direct 

mehts from and costs 0 programs, 
but should be supplemented with stand- 
ard procedure for taking account of 
secondary costs and benefits. Similarly, 


values should be assigned to public 


benefits and costs which affect the © 
general welfare. This could be accom- 
plished in accordance with a standard 
form of investment appraisal statement 
for each program or project within 
that program. 

10. The investment appraisal state- 
ment should be in a form which would 
present the benefits and costs simply 
and clearly for the guidance of Con- 
gress and of interested citizen groups. 


11. The investment appraisal state- 
ment should include a complete esti- 
mate of the costs to the American 
people, both direct and indirect, of 
undertaking any project. Direct costs 
should include the initial investment 
in preliminary investigation, survey,j 
and plan; construction; land acquisi- 
tion; rights-of-way; utility replace- 
ment; and administration and over- 
head. Indirect costs comprise those re- 
sulting from displacement of popula- 
tion, loss of land and minerals, loss of 
wildlife, and loss of scenic or historic 
values. The indirect costs may be 
stated in nonmonetary terms. 

12. The investment appraisal state- 
ment should also include a complete 
estimate of primary and secondary 
benefits. Primary benefits should be 
evaluated in terms of a procedure 
which places a monetary value on those 
susceptible of such evaluation. Sec- 
ondary benefits should be estimated by 
the interested agencies according to a 
uniform procedure jointly devel 
with the approval of the rd of Re- 
view. They should reflect the increase 
in national income resulting from the 
program. 

13. The evaluation procedure should 
also provide that, where the sum of 
the benefits so estimated is not suffi- 
cient to balance the direct and indirect 
costs, the final decision by the basin 
commission on the merits of the proj- 
ect should include a judgment as to 
whether the balance of general welfare 
benefits and detriments contributes 
sufficient additional value to warrant 
construction of the project. 


14. Congress should direct all Fed- 
eral departments and agencies respon- 
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sible for the development of water and 
land resources, in cooperation with in- 
terested States, to promptly review all 
existing plans and programs, and to 
cooperate in preparing coordinated 
plans for water resources development 
for the several river basins. Plans 
already authorized by Congress should 
remain undisturbed unless this review 
results in specific recommendations for 
change. 


Basic Data 


15. Congress should make ample pro- 
vision, in the national water resources 
program, for compilation and analysis 
of the necessary basic information to 
assure sound, comprehensive multiple- 
purpose basin planning. This should 
include geologic, hydrologic, climatic, 
land and soil analysis, and economic 
data to meet the needs of the planning 

agencies. 
~ 16, Congress should require that all 
basin recommendations carry a precise 
statement as to the adequacy of the 
data upon which they are based. Con- 

ress should be prepared to withhold 
approval of recommendations in areas 
where the data are inadequate. 

17. A survey program designed to 
supply the country with full geological 
and hydrological knowledge of its sur- 
face and ground water resources, in- 
cluding all their characteristics, should 
be initiated immediately, with ample 
funds for the early compilation of es- 
sential information. Thereafter it 
should be continued to meet all of the 
requirements of basin programs. | 


18. The appropriate agency should be 
directed to undertake the annual com- 
pilation of and report on all water uses 
aml! requirements in relation to avail- 
able sources of supply. This should 

> comprehensive and should be re- 

orted for regions and localities on a 
asis permitting 10- and 20-year run- 
ing forecasts of requirements and 
upply. 

19. A survey should be undertaken 
romptly to evaluate the possibilities 
f and provide a program for develop- 
ing the water now being consumed in 
he West by unneeded, water - loving 
plants whose roots tap the water table 
or the capillary fringe above it. 


Financing Programs 

20. The financing of the Nation’s 
river basin programs should be set up 
on a long-range basis, with each an- 
nual budget request therefor sub- 
divided by river basins. These budget 
requests, in turn, should be subdivided 
by projects, functions, and agencies, 
To obtain these results, Congress 
should direct all Federal agencies to 
submit their budget requests, insofar 
as they involve water resources, by 
river basins. The entire procedure 
should result in 6-year river basin 
capital investment programs and an- 
nual budgets, originating in the agen- 
cies, coordinated by the river basin 
commissions, and reviewed by the 
Board of Review for submission to the 
Bureau of the Budget. Congress should 


make an annual appropriation to each 
river basin commission, for its activi- 
ties. 

21. The annual water resources in- 
vestment program should be based on 
a thorough review of the Nation’s 
resources and of its resources peer 
ment requirements. The budget shou 


show the ee required to 
maintain the Nation’s heritage of land 
and water resources, to increase the 


national and regional productivity, and 
to provide for health and recreation. 
Reimbursement 

22. Congress, in drafting new legis- 
lation or amending existing legislation, 
should provide for a uniform national 
reimbursement policy and specify the 
principles to be applied. 

23. Reimbursement procedure should 
aim, as far as possible, to recover a 
reasonable portion of the benefits ac- 
cruing from public expenditures for 
water resources development. This 
should provide for charges for benefits 
where they can be collected, and agree- 
ments with interested States under 
which they would utilize their powers 
of taxation or assessment to assure 
reimbursement to the Federal Govern- 
ment for primary and secondary bene- 
fits not susceptible of direct collection. 

24. Reimbursement policy for given 
functions such as reclamation by irri- 
gation or drainage should be uniform 
for all Federal agencies. 


25. Reimbursement for various types 
of benefits from water resources pro- 
grams should be determined in accord- 
ance with the following principles: 
(a) For domestic and industrial water 
supply and hydroelectric power it 
should provide for full repayment of 
water supply or power costs including 
operation and maintenance, repayment 
with interest of an appropriate alloca- 
tion of the program investment, and 
payment in lieu of local and State 
taxes which would have been paid on 
acquired properties; (b) for drainage, 
irrigation, and watershed management 
it should be based on ability to pay, 
without interest, measured by the re- 
sulting increase in the land operator’s 
net earnings; (c) for navigation it 
should be determined in connection 
with a general program for putting 
charges for all forms of transporta- 
tion on a cost basis, including interest ; 
(d) for all other benefits, the respon- 
sibility for securing repayment of the 
cost of primary and secondary benefits 
should be shared by the States on an 
agreed basis, while general welfare 
benefits should be the responsibility of 
the Federal Government. 

26. The Federal contribution to the 
cost of a river basin program or proj- 
ect should be considered as balancing 
the contributions to the general wel- 
fare estimated to result from the un- 
dertaking. 

27. Congress, in appropriating for 
basis programs, should distinguish be- 
tween the portions of the total invest- 
ment allocable to the different benefits 
on the basis of proposals by the basin 


commissions, passed upon by the Board 
of Review. Multipurpose program ac- 
counts should be established for each 
basin and for the national water re- 
sources p am as a W to assure 
clear identification of all costs, benefits, 
and repayments. 


28. Irrigation projects should be 
placed on the same basis as other wa- 
ter resources projects for which full 
reimbursement is not required as a test 
of feasibility. 


Water Resources Management 


29. Ground water resources should 
be included in comprehensive basin 
programs, with clear recognition of 
their interrelationship with surface wa- 
ters, and with due regard to the rights 
and interests of the States, The Fed- 
eral Government should encourage en- 
actment of State laws and negotiation 
of interstate compacts that foster wa- 
ter management for optimum yield and 
use, especially with respect to surface 
and ground water storage opportuni- 
ties. 

30. Watershed management should 
be included as a principal objective in 
the planning and development of basin 
programs, with large enough allot- 
ments of funds to enable soil con- 
servation, range management, and for- 
est agencies to undertake activities 
which will bring economically control- 
lable deterioration of the land under 
control within a reasonable period of 
time. 

31. All related Federal policies and 
activities, including the price support, 
agricultural conservation, irrigation, 
credit programs, and administration of 
Federal mining laws should be ad- 
justed to strengthen the effectiveness 
of watershed management. 

32. Flood control should be con- 
sidered as an important part of water 
resources management. Conservation 
storage of floodwaters in the soil, 
underground, and in surface reservoirs 
on tributaries and upper reaches of 
rivers should be a principal factor in 
the planning and development of river 
basin programs. 

33. Consistent with other aspects of 
the basin program, flood storage should 
be located and designed to assure the 

eatest possible use and reuse of 

waters in the course of their 
journey to the sea. 

Congress should authorize the 
responsible Federal agencies, in re- 
viewing river basin programs, to con- 
sider all of the possibilities of flood 
protection, flood storage, and_utiliza- 
tion of floodwaters. ey should con- 
sider such measures as local flood pro- 
tection works, flood plain zoning, 
forecasting, design of levees and re- 
lated works to release sediment-laden 
water on the land where this would 
contribute to fertility of the soil. They 
should also consider all types and com- 
binations of reservoirs designed to 
meet the Nation’s requirements in all 
fields of water utilization. 


Land Reclamation 
35. An over-all program should be 
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Planting slash pine seedlings by machine in an open area. 


The seedlings planted by St. Regis each year are insurance that basic raw material 
for the Company’s pulp, paper, board, bags and plastics will continue to be available. 


Serving important segments of American industry—meeting diversified requirements 
for war or peave—St. Regis plants, factories and people are producing and expanding 
. with confidence in future demand and ssurance of future raw material supply. 


1950 1949 
Net Sales, Royalties, and Rentals $154,789,186 $127,335,591 
SUMMARY Cost of Sales and Expenses $134,376,511  $118,719,146 
OF CONSOLIDATED Operating Income $ 20,412,675 $ 8,616,445 
, Income Credits $ 1,362,283 $ 992,916 
INCOME Gross Income $ 21,774,958  $ 9,609,361 
Fer the Years Ended Income Charges $ 1,626,088 $ 1,542,833 
December 31, 1950 Net Income Before Provision for Federal 
and 1949. and Foreign Taxes on Income $ 20,148,870 8,066,528 
Provision for Federal and Foreign Taxes 
on Income $ 8,525,126 2,588,325 
Net Income $ 11,623,744 5,478,203 


Dividends Paid 
‘sk Preferred Stock 752,105 798,575 


Common Stock $ 3,619,500 3,102,428 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities—in Canada: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 
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prepared for the employment of all 
met! for orderly expansion of agri 
cultural production to meet the 
tion’s expanding needs. This program 
should coordinate irrigation, drainage, 
flood control, clearing, and the sound 
farm practices which are an essential 
part of watershed management. 


36, The first objective of this pro- 
gram should be adequate provision of 
farm products from soil so managed 
that its productivity is enhanced. Irri- 
gation and drainage projects should be 
authorized only after review by the 
Department of Agriculture indicating 
that they are in harmony with sound 
use of land. 


37. The weight to be given reclama- 
tion of land (including irrigation, 
drainage, clearing, and other meas- 
ures) in determining the relative pri- 
ority of programs and order of con- 
struction of specific multiple-purpose 
projects should be based on regional 
as well as national considerations. Na- 
tional considerations should include 
Federal responsibility for continuing 
dequacy of dependable farm produc- 
ion, taking cognizance of the time 
equired to bring new lands into the 
Nation’s agricultural economy. The 
xpansion of local production to meet 
he requirements of growing regional 
conomies should also be considered. 


38. In determining the desirable 
chedule for adding to the Nation's 
gricultural acreage through reclama- 
ion, full consideration should be given 
0 the probable rate of increase in the 
roductivity of existing agricultural 
ands through improved agricultural 
practices, including supplemental irri- 
tation in humid areas. To the extent 
hat such increised productivity is as- 
ociated with siund land management, 
t should be recognized as of primary 
mportance But, beyond this, im- 
roved agricultural practices should be 
-ft to private business endeavors with 

e cooperation of the United States 

epartment of Agriculture and the 

nd-grant colleges until such time as 

¢ economically sound possibilities of 

cpanding farm acreage through irri- 

tion or drainage have been fully 
Tealized. The justification for public 
investment in irrigation is that there 
are public ends to be attained which 
the commercial price system cannot 
reflect. 

39. Decisions as to the relative prior 
ity of projects involving various types 
of reclamation as a means of. expand- 
ing the country’s agricultural acreage 
should be made in terms of both na- 
tional and regional economic consid- 
erations. They should recognize the 
extent to which individual projects are 
integral parts of comprehensive river 
basin programs serving other impor- 
tant purposes. Important weight should 
be given to the comparative costs of 
meeting agricultural production objec- 
tives by alternative undertakings, but 
consideration should also be given to 
the special usefulness of certain irri 
gation opportunities in stabilizing agri 
culture, meeting expanding regional 


requirements, or contributing to re 
gional expansion. The to be 
given these separate considerations 
should be determined by the Board of 
Review upon recommendation of the 
basin commissions. 

40. To protect its interest in securing 
the maximum reasonable reimburse- 
ment from direct beneficiaries of ree- 
lamation projects, the Federal Goverr- 
ment should make more effective provi- 
sion for the adequate planning, sound 
financing, and scientific farming of 
agricultural development and land set- 
tlement on reclamation projects. This 
should include extension of Federal 
credit at reasonable interest rates for 
the farmer’s investment in structures, 
equipment, fertilizer, stock and seed, 
and the technical training and guidance 
of settlers. 

41. Special consideration should be 
given to rehabilitation of existing ir- 
rigation projects, both Federal and 
private, as well as to small new irn 
gation projects offering the possibilit: 
of stabilizing the agriculture of a: 
area, 

42. The principle embodied in tt 
reclamation law that the benefits o. 
Federal financial assistance throu? 
irrigation projects should go only 1 
family-sized farms, together with othe 
antispeculation and antimonopoly pro 
visions, should be maintained and e 
forced. It should be extended to ap 
ply without discrimination to all new 
projects involving Federal investment 
in the reclaiming of land, whether by 
irrigation, drainage, or other methods. 

43. The present 160-acre limitation 
provision should be considered as a 
maximum, with flexibility fyr adjust- 
ment downward after hearings, to 
adapt it to types of farming charac- 
teristic of different areas. It should 
apply only to the reclaimed portion of 
a farm. 

44. In regions where it-is proposed 
to deliver supplemental water to areas 
already under irrigation, provision 
should be made for the supplying of 
an equitable share of such water to 
existing farms exceeding the acreage 
limitation under utility-type contracts. 
In these contracts the charges for the 
water should be based on the full cost 
of supplying water to such lands, in- 
cluding amortization with interest of 
the full investment allocable to this 
we a 

Before new Federal reclamation 
ae or projects providing supple- 
mental water or drainage for existing 
projects, are undertaken, every effort 
should be made to secure agreements 
or contracts with the State or States 
involved or the local interests to be 
benefited under which surface and 
ground water benefits will be con- 
sidered together. All beneficiaries 
should be subject to the standard re- 
imbursement obligations, whether se- 
curing the benefits from augmented 
surface or ground waters. 

46. The same conditions as to au- 
thorization, repayment, technical and 
financial assistance, and acreage limi- 


tation should apply Raly So eauberte: or 

project beneficiaries, where ral in- 
vestment in reclamation of land is con- 
cerned, This ple should be ap- 


plied irrespective of the method of 
reclamation or the Federal agency re- 
sponsible for the project. 


Water Supply 

47. Municipal water supply should 
continue to primarily a 1 re- 
sponsibility, including intercommunity 
cooperation through the formation of 
met litan water districts to make 
possible area-wide coordination of wa- 
ter supply sources to meet the needs 
of an increasing ion. The grow- 
ing needs of communities for water 
supply should, however, be considered 
in connection with the planning of all 
comprehensive basin programs. Their 
use of water from multiple-purpose 
reservoirs and improved stream flow 
should constitute a fully reimbursable 
service under such programs. 

48. Possible future water require- 
ments of large water-using industries 
should be considered as an important 
regional and national factor in con- 
nection with the planning of compre- 
hensive basin programs. This should 
be particularly the case in regions 
where deposits of oil shales or other 
special resources point to industrial 
developments of significance to the 
Nation’s economic and military secur- 
ity. 

49. The possibilities of contributing 
to municipal and industrial water sup- 
ply and irrigation through recharging 
of ground water reservoirs and flows 
shuld be given full consideration in 
cofinection with all comprehensive 
basin planning. More complete knowl- 
edge of the country’s ground water 
resources may open the way to ground 
water storage of surplus floodwaters 
as an important supplement to surface 
storage. 


Pollution Control 


50. Pollution control should be con- 
sidered in the planning and develop- 
ment of river basin programs. It should 
be re ee as a major contribution 
to the Nation’s objectives in the fields 
of water supply, recreation, fish and 
wildlife. 

51. A 10-year period should be set 
within which to accomplish a reason- 
able program for cleaning up the Na- 
tion’s polluted waters. Cooperative 
efforts of private industries, organiza- 
tions, municipalities, States, and the ' 
Federal Government should be mobi- 
lized to that end. 

52. Sufficient funds should be ap- 
propriated for the administrative and 
regulatory activities of the Public 
Health Service, Division of Water 
Pollution Control to make sure that 
present congressional — is ade- 
quately tested. Ample funds for Fed- 
eral loans to municipalities should be 
made available at not more than 2 
percent interest covering the entire 
cost of constructing the necessary sew- 
age treatment aie 
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ima modern, efficient, Smidth Rotary Kiln for reburning lime 
inia Pulp & Paper Co., Charleston, South Caroline. 
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53. Multiple-purpose reservoirs 
should, as far as consonant with other 
major purposes, be planned and oper- 
ated so as not to avate but to con- 
tribute to the control of pollution. This 
should include regulation of releases 
of water to make fullest use of the 
stream’s ential self-purification ca- 
pacity, with advance determination of 
the schedule of releases to permit 
proper classification of the stream by 
the Public Health Service for pollu- 
tion control purposes. 


Waterway Transportation 


54. The Nation should continue the 
improvement of its inland and intra- 
coastal waterways to standard depth 
as an important objective of compre- 
hensive basin programs. This part of 
water resources development should be 
integrated into a broader program de- 
signed to provide the Nation with an 
“economical and efficient coordinated 
transportation system including rail- 
roads, motor transport, waterways, and 
airways. In such a coordinated system 

Il forms of transportation should be 
onsidered as complementary rather 
han competitive with each other. 


55. Waterway charges should not be 
msidered as yardsticks for railroad 
ates, but rather as rates for traffic 
hich, in the coordinated transporta- 
ion system, can move more economi- 
Illy by water than by rail. In order 
assure the greatest over-all contribu- 
ion of the transportation system to the 


ation’s well-being, railroads should 
t be permitted to establish discrimi- 


atory 
tes. 
56. Decisions as to user charges, or 
lis, for waterway commerce should 

worked out as part of the whole 
oblem of reconciling and making 
orkable a coordinated transportation~ 
stem. But, with rates for all forms 

transportation based on full costs, 

interconnected system of modern 
aterways, coordinated with land 
nsportation, should be able to sus- 
in itsf with tolls based on full 
sts and yield returns on the public 
vestment while contributing to most 
onomic use of the Nation’s resources. 


Hydroelectric Power 


57. Full development of the Nation’s 
undeveloped water power resources, as 
an integral part of comprehensive 
basin programs, should be considered 
a major Federal responsibility, to be 
exercised in such a way as to assure 
ample supplies of hydroelectric energy 
well in advance of expanding regional 
and national needs. 

58. Federal hydroelectric plants 
should be designed to produce ultimate 
capacity and energy which will best 
fit into the requirements of potential 
markets on the assumption of complete 
regional integration of power supply. 

59. Future licenses for new non- 
Federal water power developments 
should be issued only with the joint 
consent of the Federal agencies re- 
sponsible for power in basin programs. 


rates paralleling waterway 
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In exercising this perenne, the 
Federal agencies should continue to 
recognize the preferential position ac- 
corded State and munici applicants 
under the Federal Power Act. 

60. The Federal power marketing 
policy heretofore adopted by Congress, 
authorizing Federal agencies to build 
transmission facilities; giving prefer- 
ences in power sales to public and 
cooperative bodies and fostering low 
rates for residential and rural con- 
sumption, should be continued. 

61. Federal power marketing policy 
should be carried out flexibly to assure 
sound adaptation of Federal power 
supply responsibility to regional power 
resources and the most effective co- 
operation of all power systems, public 
and private, in the task of assuring 
ample supplies of power at the lowest 
possible rates. 

62. Since private power systems will 
probably continue to provide a large 
share of the new capacity required to 
meet future needs, Federal arrange- 
ments for marketing power should 
where possible take full advantage of 
private power facilities, provided the 
contracts preserve the preferential 
rights of public bodies and coopera- 
tives to a share of the power, or its 
equivalent, at the lowest possible rates. 

63. Where the Federal Government 
assumes a major responsibility for the 
power supply to distribution systems, 
this should recognized as a utility 
responsibility, requiring the construc- 
tion of new generating capacity, 
whether hydroelectric or steam-electric, 
well in advance of expanding needs. 


Fish, Wildlife, and Recreation 


64. F'reservation and enhancement 
of the Nation’s fish and wildlife re- 
sources should be recognized as one of 
-the-important objectives of comprehen- 
sive river basin planning. The require- 
ments of this objective should be thor- 
oughly investigated in connection with 
project proposals designed to serve 
other major purposes. Releases of 
water from re ee reservoir 
projects should adequate, except 
where higher uses dictate otherwise, 
to guarantee continuous use of the 
‘river by wildlife and fish. All pro- 
posed basin projects should be studied 
to determine in advance their effect on 
waterfowl habitat. 

65. The recreation potentialities of 
all water resources, whether natural 
or artificial, should be recognized, and 
expansion of outdoor recreation op- 
portunities should be given full con- 
sideration in all comprehensive basin 
programs. To achieve this objective 
suitable lands adjacent to Federal wa- 
ter projects should be reserved for 
recreation use, and consideration 
should be given to minimizing water 
level fluctuations in storage reservoirs 
during vacation season, to improving 
vow flows of rivers, and to pollution 
abatement. In densely populated areas 
and in regions where natural water 
recreation opportunities are limited, 
recreation may be a controlling factor 
in water resources programs. 


66. Cooperative arrangements should 
be worked out with States and focal 


governments for planning, developing, 
and maintaining recreation areas at 
government water projects, subject to 
the observance of ified standards 
to preserve general opportunity to 
enjoy the recreation resource 
conditions in harmony with the natural 
environment. 

~ 67, Federal participation in recrea- 
tion features of water resources pro- 
grams should be determined in rela- 
tion to Federal participation. in other 
recreation programs. To this end, it is 
desirable that Congress authorize a 
study of the whole recreation field, 
having as its objective the develop- 
ment of a national recreation policy. 


Future Possibilities 


68. The Federal Government should 
recognize that, with growth of popula- 
tion, urban concentration, industrializa- 
tion, and the need for an expandi 
agricultural base, availability of fres 
water may soon become a limiting fac- 
tor in the expansion not only of the 
Nation’s arid and semi-arid regions but 
also of our entire civilization. The 
Government should, therefore, accept 
the responsibility for large investment 
in broad research p ams designed 
to expand the available supplies of 
water. Such research programs will 
be directed toward: 

(a) Exploring and developing the 
necessary techmques for utilizing the 
full possibilities of the Nation’s ground 
water resources; 


(6) Establishment of a sound na- 
tional policy: for control of artificial 
rainmaking activities and the applica- 
tion of science to devising methods 
which can be utilized in the public in- 
terest; and 

(c) Exploration and experimenta- 
tion, including pilot plant operation, 
in the general beid of conversion of 
sea water to fresh water on an eco- 
nomical basis. 


In terms of the Nation’s future, such 
research and experimentation may well 
be found to rank with the development 
of atomic energy utilization. 

69. The recommendations sum- 
marized above, and more fully ex- 
plained in subsequent chapters, should 
provide the nucleus of a consistent 
national water resources policy to 
guide the Nation in the further de- 
velopment and use of its water poten- 
tialities. 

70. The Commission recommends 
that the policy embodied in the above 
recommendations be inc rated in a 
— statute stating both princi 
and policies, together with provisions 
requiring their application to all Fed- 
eral water resources activities irre- 
spective of the agency or agencies 
concerned. Changes arising from these 
recommendations would, of course, not 
be applicable to existing contracts 
with project beneficiaries except upon 
their agreement. Nor do these recom- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Here is why this Elwell-Parker is unmatched for roll 
handling in mill, warehouse, ship-hold, boxcar, etc.— 


9 SNUG STACKING — Close, orderly storage, 
impossible with many similar devices, is easily 
achieved with this truck because its clamp 
can securely grip rolls short of their maxi- 
mum diameter. 


2. ADJUSTABLE CLAMP PRESSURE—Grip 
is safe and positive, yet pressure can be 
varied for different papers or kinds of 
wrappers. 


/ 


3 NO PALLETS NEEDED—One user saved 
20% in space alone because no dunnage 


strips or pallets are required. 


@ VERTICAL OR HORIZONTAL HANDLING 

—This Elwell-Parker will both carry and 

stack rolls in either position, and can save time 
by rotating rolls while truck is traveling. 


1 
. J 
n 


Rolls up te 3300 5 NO STOCK DAMAGE— Many E-P roll handlers have 
S. a7¢ eadi 


handled. Here quickly repaid their cost by reducing spoilage to pracy. 
two are stored tically zero. 


simultaneously. 
Get all the facts on this finer truck that affords the best way to handle 
paper rolls. Write for E-P Reporter No. 8. The Elwell-Parker Electric « 
Co., 4188 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


Horizontal oo 
rights tilt for clo 
~~ st 


ELWELL-PARKER 


POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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PAPER AND BOARD 
Standard News, Delivered Ports 


Tissues— per ream 24x36 (480) 10 Ibs. 
2 Ibs or more 

Wh. No. 1 Frd. . $1.95 
y 1.95 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
White Non-Tar 1.95 


Toilet— per case of 100 rolls—1 M 
Wx4% 


Per Case of 50 rolis—2000 sheets 
Unbleached 4%x4% . 


Paper Towels— ner case of 3750 
Wh. Jr. M’tif'd 9i6gx9 .... 
Br. Sr. M’tif’'d 97x12 ..... 

Ir. M’tif'd 954x9% 
Jr. Sgt. fold 9%x1034 ..... 
Bichd, 7%x11, 24/25 rolls ... 


: - $5.75 
4.10 

3.60 

T 3.65 
-« $6.00/7.55 


Manila, per cwt. 
No. 1 Jute Tag, 100-Ib., sheets* 
Reg. Jute M.F. 40-lb., sheets* .. 
Wrapping Mamila .............. 
Printing Manila .. 
* Less usual allowanze for rolls. 


$19.55/21.55 
18.00/20.00 
8.75/10.50 


WORLD WOOD PULP MARKETS 
First Quarter Contract Prices, Per Short Alr-Dry Ton 


Varying freight allowances 
Canadian Swedish 


$85.00/100.00 
175.00/ — 
147.50/155.00 


U. S$. 


$85.00/100.00 
135.00/200.00 


Sulphite, Bichd. (Sftwd.) 
Sulfite, Bichd. (Hdwd.) 


135.00/165.00 
150.00/175.00 
132.50/150.00 


140.00/142.50 
106.00/ — 


145.00/ - 


132.50/150.00 
143.00/146.50 |"157.00/ — 
140.00/142.50 

106,00/ — 


Atlantic Ports 
Norwegian 


*180.00/187.00 Competitive 


*153.00/185.00° 
"175.00/ — 


*153.00/165.00 


-= 


Second Quarter Indications, Per Short Air-Dry Ton 


Ground wood 

Sulphate, Bleached ... 
Sulphate, Unbl. Northn. 
Sulphate, Unbl. Southn.. 
Sulphite, Bichd. (Sftwd.) 
Sulphite, Unblchd. .... 

Sulphite, Unbl'd (Glassine) 
Soda, Bichd. ...... 


. |$135.00/175.00 


135.00/145.00 


Gummed Tape—per bdl., 500 bdls. or more 


90-Ib. 375 ft. GSI 

601b. 600 ft. GSI 

35-Ib. 800 ft. GSI ..........- 
35-Ib. 500 ft. GSO . 


Boerds, per ton— 


Filled News . 

Plain Chip, : 
Bichd. Mia. L-d. Chip 
White Pat. coated .020 
Kraft Liners 42 ‘b. 
Kraft Corr. .009 
Binders Boards 


WASTE PAPER MARKET 
The following quotations were gathered from major dealers in each market. They are an 


indication of the price range in which volume tonnage was moving 


per ton, f.o.b. cars cringing pee Oe 


Prices to mills, 


ROLLBACK, THESE PRICES REPRESENT 


New York 


March 26 
$32.00/ 35.00 
30.00/ 33.00 
30.00/ 35.00 
37.00/ 41.00 
40.00/ 45.00 
64.00/ 70.00 
74.00/ 80.00 
115.00/120.00 
140.00/165.00 
85.00/ 95.00 
90.00/ 95.00 
100.00/ 105.00 
160.00/190.00 
150.00/170.00 
80.00/ 85.00 
115,00/125.00 
80.00/ 85.00 
180.00/ 190.00 
190.00/200.00 
185.00/210.00 
200.00/245.00 
140.00/ 150.00 
110.00/ 120.00 
170.00/185.00 
100.00/105.00 
130.00/140.00 
$5.00/ 60.00 
65.00/ 70.00 


rrugated Containers ........ 
New Corrugated Cuts ...... 
Double Kraft Ld. Corr. Cuts .. 
100% Kraft Corr. Cuts........ 
Used Kraft Bags 
No. 1 Brown Kraft Paper 
Super Resorted Br. Kraft 
New Br. Kraft Env. Cuts 
New Br. Kraft Cuts 
No. 1 Gdwd Shvs. ............ 
White Newsblanks 
Ne. 1 Flyleaf Shvs. ........... 
No, 1 Soft Wht. Shvs. ......... 
Super Soft Wht. Shvs. ........ 
Hd. Wht. Shvs. 
Hd. Wit. Env. Cuts 
New Manila Env. Cuts 


t Includes Time & Life; no coarse groundwood. 


on the date specified. 
(includes brokers’ fee.) PENDING OPS 


Philadelphia 


Jan. 25 
$32.00/ 35.00 
30.00/ 33.00 
30.00/ 35.00 
33.00/ 40.00 
40.00/ — 
$5.00/ 62.00 
55.00/ 60.00 
105.00/110.00 
125.00/135.00 
80.00/ 85.00 
90,00/ 95.00 
100.00/105.00 
160.00/175.00 
130.00/135.00 
75.00/ 80.00 
110.00/115.00 
90.00/ 95.00 
170.00/175.00 
190.00/200.00 
200.00/215.00 
225.00/ — 
160.00/165.00 
115.00/120.00 
165.00/175.00 
100.00/105.00 
125.00/130.00 
40.00/ 45.00 
50.00/ 60.00 


Boston 
March 26 
$29.00/ 32.00 
26.00/ — 
30.00/ 36.00 
28.00/ 31.00 
33.00/ 45.00 
40.00/ 61.00 
5$5.00/ 65.00 
120.00/140.00 
130.00/170.00 
85.00/116.50 
90.00/110,00 
100.00/125.00 
160.00/180.00 
1$0.00/180.00 
80.00/ 85.00 
110.00/120.00 
95.00/110.00 
175.00/195.00 
190.00/210.00 
190.00/215.00 
200.00/235.00 
140.00/165.00 
95.00/150.00 
160.00/200.00 
90.00/110.00 
125.00/140.00 
40.00/ 60.00 
60.00/ 75.00 


Chicago 
Jan. 25 
$33.00/ 
38.00/ 
35.00/ 
38.00/ 
41.00/ 
$2.00/ 
62,00/ 
120.00/ 
135.00/ 
65.00/ 
65.00/ 
90.00/ 
150.00/ 
140.00/ 
75.00/ 
115.00/ 
110.00/ 
175.00/ 
185.00/ 
180.00/ 
190 00/ 
115.00/ 
100.00/ 
165.00/ 
100.00/ 
125.00/ 
35.00/ 
55.00/ -- 


Pet LUPE CL ELETI LETTER 


3 Not to exceed 10% groundwood. 


$95.00/100.00 
190.00 /200.00 
145,00/170.00 


155.00/160.00 


265.00/295.00 | $200.00, ~ 


$250.00/315.00 | 
| 

| 

| 


160.00/175.00 | 250.00/295.00 | 225.00/ — 
150.00/160.00 | 265.00/ — 


| 200.00/ — | 


’ 


The following prices are representative dis- 
tributors’ resale prices. 
Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, 26 bh. 


4 Cems. 


nd 
Sek Sete sr Laden 
4 Crns, 


cwt. 
$19.00/$20.50 
18.05/ 19.50 


Watermarked 


4 Ctns. 


per cwt. 
$20.30/$21.80 


Watermark 
atermarked 19.35/ 20.80 


Main 
Case 


$23.40/924.65 
21.90/ 23.40 
20.40/ 22.40 


18.15/$18.40 
Mraty 16.65 


+ $18.65/$19.15 
17.40/ 19.90 
17.40/ 18.15 
18.15/ 18.65 


17.65/ — 
16.90/ 18.40 
t Indicates a price change. 


RAG MARKET 


New Domestic Cotton Cutt 
(Prices to Dealers, F.o.b. Ship. Pt.) 


ALL PRICES NOMINAL 

raeyeeet 
tay te 
$00/ 12.00 
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1.95 / 2.18 : 
2.05 / 2.10 oer 1.38 


6.00/ 6.50 1.20 


$.50/ 6.00 Hydrogen peroxide: 
11.00/ 12.00 USP, 35% cbys. E. of Miss. 


oo ns oe » MK/ 25K 1.20 
: Codvesdpesseeseand,. ARLE Se 
hydrated, bags, wks. Buffalo 
ten 13.50 


‘ ~ 1s 
Rosip- . 19%/ .20 
B gum, drms, ¢.). Savan..cwt. 6.00 
G@ BM, i, ER... 6 i= 
Rosin size: : 
70%, gum & pale grds, tank she 173 / — 
2.05 / 20 


jong ton 21.00 /22.00 


—ll—l—ooooDRD>@aQ{qQqQN@]jqa2aaES eC 


ute Strings . . 

lo. 1 Sisal Strings . 
— en s 

per Mi 
No, 1 Sera: 


6.50/ 6.75 
7.00/ 7.50 
7.50/ 8.50 
7.50/ 8.00 


MATERIALS ELIXM A 


coml. bags, wks..... E 
SUUPINND OR, cassts cvesscces ‘ 
Alcohol, ethyl: 
tax free, dms. c.l..... ...gal ‘ 
deld. East Miss. 2 
Alcohol, methy!: 
Synthetic, Zone 1, dms. 
cl. fit. alld gal. 
Casein, acid-pree.: 
dom, sh. Pt Cle.rerreee odd. Ai Straight wound paper cores made in sizes from 2” to 10” 


imp. ex. dock......+.+....db 


Caustic weda: ‘ inside diameter with any thickness wall required. 
GS meee omeeet Long draw protected slot caps of heavy gauge steel in all 
liquid 50% tanks. ... standard sizes. 
liquid 70% tanks. . 


China clay: Heavy duty caps with reenforced square hole. This 
eT ae patented feature of reenforcement gives added strength 


water-washed, ease 11,00 and durability. 
coating . 17.60 /30.56 
ae ex whse...short ton 15.20 /28.35 ; of ‘i will be gladly submitted 


single-unit tanks, works..cwt. 2.70 


roasts “= '<* | ELIXMAN PAPER CORE COMPANY, INC. 


USP, inh. dms, ¢.l, wks....tb. .0600/ 


Fuel oil: 
Bunker C, No. 6 Cal. bvy 
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PD 
Li 


i 
i 


Hit 


phil 


/ 3th 
/ 4% 
. / 34% 
4 6/ («IAN 


N.B.: For special market conditions, 
see Trends. 


IMPORTS 


IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 24 


New York Journal American, Markland, Liver- 
pool, N.S., 706 rolls. 
New York Herald Tribune, Markland, 
pool, N.S., 1559 rolls. 
N. Y. World Telegram, 
N.S., 668 rolls. 

N. Y. Daily Mirror, Markland, Liverpool, N.S., 
338 rolls. 

Brooklyn Eagle, Inc., Markland, Liverpool, N.S., 
822 rolis. 

Brooklyn Eagle Press, Inc., Markland, Liverpool, 
N.S., 54 rolls. 


ELMENDORF 
TEARING TESTER. 


Liver- 


Markland, Liverpool, 


r 


Measure the internal tearing 
resistance of paper, textiles 
and sheet materials in gram- 
centimeters. Dependent upon 
gravity for its operation, the 
readings must be correct. Any 
two Elmendorfs anywhere will 
perform alike under like con- 
ditions. Tearing resistance is 
the most practical test for 
wearing quality. It is a meas- 
ure of service. T.A.P.P. 1. 
A.S.T.M. and Federal Stand- 


ard. Made in several sizes. 


THWING-ALBERT 
INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
5366 Pulaski Avenue 

Philadelphia 44, USA =e 


Markland, Liverpool, 


Herald Statesman, Inc., 


N.S., 28 rolls. 
N. Y. Times, 


rolis. 

Trade Union Service, Inc., Markland, 
N.S., 155 rolls. 

W. D. Peck, Inc., Markland, Liverpool, N.S., 
150 rolls, 

Advance Pattern Co., Markland, Liveprool, N.S., 
6 rolls, 

Richmond Newspapers, Inc., (Richmond, Va.), 
Markland, Liverpool, N.S., 1882 rolls. 

Pepper Printing Co., (Richmond, Va.), 
land, Liverpool, N.S., 70 rolls. 

Nowy Swiat Publishing Co., Cornerbrook, Corner- 
brook, 21 rolls. 

Amerikai Magyar Nepazava, Inc., 
Cornerbrook, 30 rolls. 

Wall Street Journal, 
178 rolls. 
Hearst Enterprises, 
brook, 332 rolls. 
N.Y. World Telegram, Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 
484 rolls. 

N.Y. Herald Tribune, Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 
160 rolls, 

N.Y. Times, Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 1022 rolls. 

Gilman Paper Co., Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 19 
rolls. 

Montmorency Paper Co., La Petite Hermine, St. 
Johns, 3410 rolls. 

Bowater Paper Co., Fort Avalon, Cornerbrook, 
Cornerbrook, 3773 rolls. 

Montmorency Paper Co., Storfjeld, St. Johns, 
1393 rolls, 

Gevaert Co. of America, Steenstracte, Antwerp, 
34 cs, 


N.S., 146 


Markland, Liverpool, 
Liverpool, 


Mark- 


Cornerbrook, 


Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 


Inc., Cornerbrook, Corner- 


Surface Coated Paper 
Lep Transport, Inc., American Ranger, London, 


140 rols. 
Raw Base Paper 
Lep Transport, Inc., American Ranger, London, 
140 rolls. 
Baryte Coated Paper & Board 
Lep Transport, Inc., American Ranger, London, 
1 roll (paper), 106 rolls (board). 
D. W. Hickey, American Ranger, London, 137 
rolls (paper). 
E. de Vries, Leerdam, Antwerp, 2 cs. 
General Aniline & Film »» Muncaster Castle, 
London, 51 drums (board). 


» Drawing Paper 
Sea Shipping Corp., American Ranger, London, 
1 cs. 
H, Reeve Angei & Co. Inc., Queen Mary, South 
hampton, 2 cs. 
C. Bruning, Excellency, Marseilles, 11 os 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., America, Southhamp 


ton, 2 cs. 


(paper). 


Gummed Paper 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., American Ranger, Lon- 
don, 4 cs 
B. F. Drakenfeld & 


47 cs 


Co., Sagaland, Liverpool, 


Waxed Paper 
ch Corp., American Ranger, 


22¢s. 


Allen London, 


Tissue Paper 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., American Ranger, Lon 
don, 4 cs. (pottery). 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Sagaland, 
. (gauze carbonizing). 


Wallpaper 

Inter Maritime Forwarding Co., American Rang- 
er, London, 96 cs. 

Orientex, Lad., Stonewall Jackson, Yokohama, 2 
cs. (grasscloth). 

I. G. Dahlerup, Bolivia, Copenhagen, 10 pels 

Inter Maritime Forwarding Co., Muncaster Castel, 
London, 185 cs., 180 ctns. 

InterMaritime Forwarding Co., American Builder, 
Liverpool, 19 es, 

S. K. Lonegren, Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 48 bxs. 


Paperhangings 
C. A. Haynes & Co., American Ranger, London, 
53 bis., 5 os, 


Liverpool, 


C. A. Haynes & Co., Munca ter Castle, London, 


73 cs. 
Paper Caps 
Excambion, Genoa, 7 cs. 


Filter Paper 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Muncaster Castle, 
London, 23 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Queen Mary, South- 
ampton, 22 cs, 

H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., America, Southamp- 
ton, 38 cs. 
J. Manheimer, 

105 bis. 
Fougera & Co., American Harvester, Bordeaux, 
29 cs., 15 bis. 


Parchment & Parchment P. 

Andrews Paper Co., Queen Mary, mpton, 
1 es. 

Meadows Wye & Co., Queen Mary, Southampton, 
1 cs. 

Intermaritime Forwarding Co., Queen Mary, 
Southampton, 1 cs. 

Stevens Nelson Paper Corp., Mincaster Castle, 
London, 2 cs. (paper). 

A. Diniger Co., Havorn, Hamburg, 4 cs. (paper). 


\Drueding Bros., 
’ 


American Harvester, Bordeaux, 


Binding Pe 
Stevens Nelson Paper r he, Mente, Havre, 1 cs. 


Writing Paper 
H. W. Robinson & Co., Liberte, Havre, 2 cs. 
R. Stone, Havorn, Hamburg, 25 cs. 


(——) Sagaland, Liverpool, 16 crates. 


Crepe Pa 
Brundage Merchandise Co "Blydendyk, Rotter- 
dam, 27 cs. 


Wra Pa 
Tidweater rereeette eset Antwerp, 13 


bis. 
Southimeo Mercantile Co., Blydensyk, Antwerp, 
6 cs. 
Miscellaneous Paper 
Irving Trust Co., Stonewall Jackson, Yokohama, 


7 es. 


Rags, Bagg Ete. 

(—-), iescunetiens raging. 80 bis. juitewaste. 

Saldor Trading Corp., Sagaland, Liverpool, 259 
bls. jutewaste. 

(—— >), Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 6 bis. rags. 

A. de Vries Trading Corp., Havorn, Antwerp, 29 
bls. scrap bagging. 

Midwest Waste Materials Co., Havorn, London, 
50 bis. rags. 

Harris Goldman Co., Havorn, London, 65 bis. 
rags. 

E. J. Lang, American Builder, Liverpool, 59 bis; 
old bagging. 

(——), American Builder, Glasgow, 32 bis. pa- 
perstock. 

E. J. Keller Co. Inc., American Builder, Glas- 
gow, 143 bis. paperstock, 

Mundane Co., Muncaster Castle, London, 74 bis. 
rags. 

E. J. Lang, Muncaster Castle, London, 92 bis, 
old bagging. 

(-—-), Muncaster Castle, London, 86 bis. sisal 
strings, 21 bis. silk cutting.s 

Loumar Textile By Products Co., Muncaster Cas- 
tle, London, 47 bis, cotton cuttings. 
National City Bank, Samuel Bakke, Alexandria, 
161 bls, bagging, 181 bis. old cotton rags. 
Chase National Bank, Samuel Bakke, Alexandria, 
79 bis. old cottons. 

National City Bank, Samuel Bakke, Beirut, 182 
bis. rags. 

Brandwein Mazur Co., Blydendyk, Antwerp, 51 
bis. old bagging. 

O'Brien Products, Inc., Blydendyk, Rotterdam, 
694 bis. old jute covers. 

O’Brien Products, Inc., Blydendyk, Rotterdam, 
694 bls. old jute covers. 

National City Bank, Excellency, Genoa, 262 bis. 
old bagging. 

FE. J. Lang, Excellency, Trieste, 142 bis. scrap 
bagging. 

Robbins Forwarding Co., American Ranger, Lon- 
don, 23 bis. cotton rags. 

FE. J. Keller Co. Inc, Kent County, Dunkirk, 
75 bis. sisal waste, , 
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Manufacturers Trust Co., Morihan, Marseilles, 
83 bis. rags. 

Robbins Forwarding Co., Morihan, Marseilles, 46 
bis. rags. 

(——), Morihan, 
bagging. 

E. J. Lang, Exminster, Cochin, 100 bis. old jute 
rags. 

( ), Paolina, Genoa, 65 bis, old bagging. 


Old Rope 
E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Havorn, London, 75 coils 
old rope. 
(—~~), City of Bedford, Calcutta, 209 bis, old 
hemp rope cuttings. 
Casein 
Hercules Powder Co., Bowgran, 
1000 bags (lactic). 
H. S. Cramer, Kirsten, Bucnos Aires, 1000 bags. 
W. Diehl, Port Quebec, Melbourne, 1200 bags 
(lactic). 
(—), 
(lactic). 
Bank of The Manhattan Co., Pioneer Isle, Mel- 
bourne, 800 bags (rennet). 
Woodpulp 
Acer Co., Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 750 bis. 
sulphite pulp. 
K. QO. Hobie, Ranenfjord, Drammen, 
wood pulp. 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., Idefjord, Trieste, 600 bis. 
sulphite pulp. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Idefjord, Oslo, 1625 bis. 
bleached sulphite plp. 
Elof Hansson, Inc., 
mechanical pulp. 
Weedpulp Boards 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Gripsholm, Gothen 
burg, 343 rolls, 74 bis. 
IMPORTS AT NEWARK 
; Week Ending March 24 
Jay Madden Corp., Orlon, Abo-Turku, 362 rolls 
solid white woodpulp boards. 
K. O. Hohle, Ranenfjord, Drammen, 
woodpulp. 
IMPORTS AT PHILADELPHIA 
Week Ending March 24 
Evening Bulletin, Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 2886 
rolls newsprint. 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 
1391 rolls. 
, Baltimore News Post, Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 
601 rolls newsprint. 
Cc. Kurz, American 
metal coated paper. 
Bulkley Dunton Pulp Co., Blydendyk, Rotterdam, 
1100 bis. cellulose 
Elof Hansson, Inc., 
mechanical pulp. 
(-——), Samuel Bakke, Naples, 153 bis 
ton rags, 120 bis. dark cotton rags. 


IMPORTS AT BOSTON 
Week Ending March 24 


Pioneer Wave, 


Seville, 134 bis. jute waste 


Buenos Aires, 


Pioneer Isle, Melbourne, 2166 bags 


1675 bis. 


Idefjord, Oslo, 835 bis. 


3375 bis. 


Ranger, London, 14 ca. 


Idefjord, Osto, 5365 bis. 


old cot- 


Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
Kobe, 75 cs. tengujo paper. 
Stone & Downer Co., American Builder, Liver 
pool, 62 cs. wallpaper. 

(——), American Builder, Glasgow, 16 coils 27 
bis. old lines, 60 bis. old bagging. 

American Cyanamid Co., Kirsten, Buenos Aires, 
500 bags casein. 

E. Lang, Bowgran, Buenos Aires, 500 bags lac- 
tie casein. 

(-- ), Black Heron, Rotterdam, 500 
casein. 

IMPORTS AT NORFOLK 
Week Ending March 24 

(——-), City of Bristol, Calcutta, 
jute rags. 

F. P. Gaskell Co., American Builder, Glasgow, 
63 cs. coated paper for cigarette tips. 

(——), American Builder, Glasgow, 73 bis. bag 
ging, 139 bis. paperstock. 

A. de Vries Trading Corp., 
193 bis. scrap bagging. 

D. Benedetto, Havorn, 
bagging. 

E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Havorn, Antwerp, 56 bis. 
old bagging. 


bags 


100 bis. old 


Havron, Antwerp, 


Antwerp, 86 bis., jute 
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Castle Q Overton, Inc., American Ranger, Lon- 
don, 97 bis. waste bagging. 

Charleston Overseas Forwarding Co., 
Ranger, London, 314 bis. old bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Exminster, 
100 bis. old jute rags. 

International Corp., Exminster, Coxhin, 100 bis. 
old jute rags. 

Southern Waste Co., Exminster, Cochin, 200 bis. 
old jute rags 

Banzl & Biach, Jalakirti, Calcutta, 100 bis. old 
jute rags. 

IMPORTS AT BALTIMORE 
Week Ending March 24 

(——), American Builder, Glasgolw, 85 bis. pa- 
perstock. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 
seilles, 183 bis. woodpulp. 
China American Paper & Pulp Co., Excellency, 

Trieste, 1393 bis. chemical pulp. 
O, Gerdau, City of Bedford, Calcutta, 
old jute rags. 


American 


Cochin, 


Excellency, Mar 


10 bis. 


NEW LITERATURE . 


Velan Engineering Co. Sales 4 
“The Velan Steam Trap hue” 
The ‘Brain’ Controlling Steam Using 
Equipment” and “Super-Fast Reaction 
Miniature Thermometer.” Also bro- 
chures, “Super Precision Measuring 
Instruments for Humidity Developed 
for the Paper & Pulp Industry” and 
“Crustex,” super-sonic device for pre- 
vention of solid lime crust formation 
in boilers. 


Yarnall-Waring Co. Bulletin EJ- 
1912, “Expansion Joints.” Features and 
illustrates the Yarway Gun-Pakt and 
Glan-Pakt Expansion Joints. Includes 


Flevible wire. 
COUPLING 


PAPER Mil 


SDIVE 
‘ive? 


153” Sumner iron Works Chipper—1500 HP 277 2Ph— 
Senndviow Poip Gn. Greret, Week. 


THE THOMAS PRINCIPLE GUARANTEES 


PERFECT BALANCE UNDER ALL 


CONDITIONS OF MISALIGNMENT. 


NO MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS. 


eee 
ALL PARTS ARE 
SOLIDLY BOLTED TOGETHER. 


FOR SPECIAL COUPLING PROBLEMS 


CONSULT OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 


LUBRICATION IS NOT REQUIRED! 


Write for the latest reprint 
of our Engineering Catalog. 


Specialists on Couplings for more than 30 years 


THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLING 


COMPANY 





CORROSION 
NOW POSES 
A DOUBLE 


THREAT 


Worn ovt and corroded 
equipment may not 
be replaceable 


Don’t take chances on vital equipment. 
Scarce metals and materials 

are becoming scarcer. 

Farsighted 

business men are 

rebuilding, repair- 

ing and protecting 

to insure continuity of their operations. 


Do these two things today: 


1. Check up in your plant—manufac- 
turing equipment, piping, valves, 
tanks, motors, and all similar ite ms. 


. Arrange to 
protect them 
with Amercoat 
—the corrosion- 
resistant coatings; each designed. 
to meet specialized conditions. 


Note: Most conventional coatings fail 
under severe service conditions, They 
are neither designed 

or suitable for { 

uch applications. 


AMERCOAT CORPORATION 


A Division of 
American Pipe and Construction Co. 
4809 Firestone Blvd., South Gate, Calif. 


1-5la 


prices and weights, Dimensions and 
typical installations. 


U. S. Rubber Co. Bulletin, “Uscolite 
Plastic Products.” Technical data on 
the new thermoplastic material which 
is “characterized by its unique com- 
bination of toughness with superior 
chemical resistance and low moisture 
absorption.” Available as moldings, 
extrusions, ‘and fabrications. 


P. E. Madden & Co. Bulletin, “Mad- 
den Metering Pumps—For use with 
corrosive and abrasive fluids.” Tech- 
nical data and sales copy. Includes 
customers specifications blank. 


| Tremco Mfg. Co. Brochure, “Solv- 
ing Roof Problems.” Divided into 15 
sections for easy reference and in- 
cludes table of contents, photographs, 
| drawings and diagrams. Explores such 
subjects as the various types of roofs, 
how they are built, what factors enter 
into their deterioration, how roof 
troubles can be diagnosed and treated. 





A-B Svensk Travaru-Tidning, Book, 
“Handbook of the Northern Wood In- 
dustries,” 1950 edition, 1425 pg., price 
50 Sw. kronor. Revised directory of 
all firms engaged in the timber, wood- 


| pulp and paper industries of Scandin- 


avia and Finland. Includes Export- 
Import data on commercial firms in 
same branches throughout the world. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Byok, “Modern 
Methods of Materials Handling,” 248 
pg, price $5.50. Studies made by rhe 
Educational Committee of The Mate- 
rial Handling Institute, Inc. on the 
problems involved in moving materials 
efficiently. Methods, types of equip- 
ment, and materials described are in 
actual use. Illustrated with cuts and 
diagrams of actual operations. Includes 
five studies in paper products handling, 
three in chemical. 





American Cyanamid Co. Technical 
Bulletin No. 24, “Paper Softeners — 
Paper Products 2157-E and 2158-E.” 
Introduces specialty chemicals to be 
added to paper stock by the “beater 
addition” method for the purpose of 
softening tissue and absorbent papers. 


American Institute of Management. 
Bulletin, “Company Manners — Forty- 
four Do’s and Don'ts in Corporate 
Public Relations.” 


Midwest Consumers of Waste Paper. 
Folder, “Earn Extra Money Quick! 
| Collect Waste Paper.” Contains rec- 
ommendations for promoting and pub- 
licizing your waste paper drive, through 
newspaper stories, radio announce- 
ments and interviews, window display 
diagrams, etc. 


American Forest Products Indus- 
| tries, Inc. Bulletin, “A Report for 
| 1950.” Annual report tells the step-by- 
step story of its activities in the cause 
| of forest protection and wise woodland 
| management. 


A WATER POLICY 
(Continued from page 30) 


mendations contemplate a departure 
from the traditional recognition by 
Congress of rights to the use of water 
under State law as embodied in such 
legislation as the Reclamation Act of 
1902. 


Critical Decisions 

The Nation is falling far short of 
reaching the goals set out in the policy 
outlined above. The design, operation, 
and financing of the present programs 
of Federal, State, and local agencies 
are such that their full potential bene- 
fits to the American people will not be 
realized. 

In the chapters which follow, the 
Commission discusses in greater detail 
a series of adjustments in Federal and 
State policy which will make possible 
the realization of those benefits. They 
require major changes in planning, in 
evaluating projects, and in Federal and 
non-Federal financing. To adopt them 
now would accelerate progress in water 
resources development. The time never 
was more propitious for such changes. 
Nor was it ever more crucial. 

This is because the Nation is now 
at a unique stage in water develop- 
ment. For several reasons, it is a stage 
which will never again recur. 

First, the Nation is on the threshold 
of a tremendous increase in the volume 
of construction for Federal water 
projects. The cost of projects now 
under construction or authorized is 
equal to: the entire cost of all Federal 
projects heretofore constructed. And 
the projects planned but not authorized 
account for costs at least four times 
larger. 

Second, present mobilization plans 
ithpose heavy competing demands for 
construction materials, machinery, and 
men. 

Third, accumulated experience with 
basin-wide programs in such diverse 
areas as the Columbia, the Missouri, 
and the Tennessee offers guidance 
never before available as to the’ wise 
planning of river development and as 
to the basic data essential to reaching 
sound decisions. 

Fourth, technical information on wa- 
ter, land, forest, and mineral resources 
has accumulated rapidly in recent 
years. Much of this was not available 
to those who planned the authorized 
or proposed programs. 

Fifth, most basins are relatively un- 
developed. Only a few key projects 
have been built or started. There is 
still time to make the necessary 
changes if it is decided that radical 
alterations are required. 

Once they are completed, major 
water control structures can be altered 
only with difficulty, or not at all. There 
are only a relatively few suitable dam 
sites, and once they are appropriated, 
the possibilities for economic multiple- 
purpose development are very limted, 
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Once an irrigation project is develop- 
ed, it cannot be moved because un- 


favorable soil or climate factors are | 


discovered. There is a sobering finality 


in the construction of a river basin | 
development; and it behooves us to be | 


| @ In eddition \o ebstracts on the technology of pulp, paper end related industries, 
_ miscellaneous abstracts which may provide useful information are included. 


With these considerations in mind | 
the Commission recommends that while | 
fying Normally Invisible Markings and 
| Composition Therefor. Morris S. Kan- 


sure we are right before we go ahead. 


ence are being made in the 
whole pfocess of presenting river 
basin programs to Congress, the fol- 
lowing policies apply: 


national emergency permits. 
2. Construction should be initiated 


clearly shown to be in conformity with 


revised and approved basin plans, or | 


as they are required to meet the emer- 
gency. 


3. The review of basin programs and 


the collection of necessary data should 
be pushed as rapidly as possible. 


4. Among the new projects to be | 
considered for initiation, first priority | 


should be given to safeguarding pres- 


ent and future projects as, for exam- | 


ple, by reducing sediment or recharg- 
ing depleted ground waters, as well as 


to developing new regional activity, as, | 
for example, by the production and | 


distribution of electric power. 

This is a time for action, based on 
sober consideration of objectives and 
methods, Continuation of present poli- 
cies, or lack of them, will mean a con- 
tinuing waste of money and effort in 
the pursuit of conflicting goals. If the 
American people will examine the 
goals, and the “policies under which 
progress is sought, much of the waste 
can be avoided, and much larger bene- 

| fits for the Nation as a whole can be 
achieved. 


SUPPLIERS 


HAYDEN WIRE WORKS, INC., 
West Springfield, Mass., has erected 
an addition to its plant which in- 
creases floor space about 50 percent. 
Presently being installed is a complete 
metallizing plant, including a compres 
sor and grit blast. Also, two lathes, 
one 48”—28 feet between centers, and 
related machine equipment for cylinder 
and roll work. 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING 
CORP. has received the following 
orders: A Vapor Absorption System 
for the big machine at Gair Cartons, 
Bogota, N.J.; a new machine hood 
for the No. 5 machine at Riegel Paper 
Co., Milford, N.J.; two Grewin Sys- 
tems for No. 5 and No. | machines at 
the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
Mechanicville, N. Y.; a machine hood 
and exhaust system and a Grewin Sys- 
tem for the No. 3 machine of Grove- 
ton Papers Co., Groveton, N. H. 


J. O. Ross Encinegerinc Corp, an- 
nounce that J. D. Lynch has joined the 
staff of sales-engineers at their Boston 
office. 
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Patent Abstracts 


U.S. 2,538,784 — Process for Identi- 


trowitz and Earl J. Gosnell, Washing- 


| ton, D.C. Filed April 12, 1946 — Is- 
1. Projects now under construction | sued January 23, 1951. 


should be completed as rapidly as the | 


A process for identifying paper having a nor 
mally invisible writing or design thereon, said 
writing or design comprising a soluble magnesium 


on : | salt in an amount sufficient to yield a substantial 
on additional projects only as they are | 


local surface concentration of magnesium salt 
but insufficient to influence substantially the total 
magnesinm content of said paper, which com- 
prises treating such paper with a developing so- 
lution containing from 1 to 10 percent by weight 
of 8-hydroxyquinoline, from | to 15 percent by 
weight of ethylmoncethanolamine, the balance 
of the solution being substantially all methanol, 
whereby the writing or design remains invisible 
but becomes capable of fluorescence upon expo- 
sure to ultraviolet radiation, and then exposing 


YOU NEED 


ALL 


FOR BEST 
PERFORMANCE 


You'll obtain all 5 of these basic needs when y 

select R-C Cycloidal Vacuum Pumps, built es- 

pecially for paper mills: 

1.LOW POWER CONSUMPTION—because units 
are recommended, either single or compound, 
to operate at the most efficient point. 


2. NEGLIGIBLE FRICTION LOSSES—no contact be- 
tween impellers or impellers and casings. 

3. HIGHER SPEEDS— permitting direct connection 
to standard motors, saving first cost, space 
and weight. 


4. FLEXIBILITY—to meet varying demands; suc- 
tion autoinatically. Gvereomes resistance in 
system. . 

5. DEPENDABILITY —long-time, attention-free 
operation, due to simplified design and con- 
struction. 

For many years, R-C Vacuum Pumps._and related 

equipment have proved profitable investments for 

paper mills of any size. Bulletin 50-B-13 sent on 
request. 


Roots-Connersville Blower Corporation 
510 River Avenue, Connersville, indiana 





the thustreated paper to ultraviolet radiation 
having a wave length between 3200 and 3800 
angstrom units, whereby said writing or design 
is rendered visible during exposure. 

U.S. 2,538,802 — Method of Manu- 
facturing Calcium Carbonate. Milton 
O. Schur, Asheville, and Robert M. 
Levy, Brevard, N.C., assignors to 
Ecusta Paper Corporation, a corpora- 
tion of Delaware. Filed May 3, 1947 
— Issued January 23, 1951. 


The process of producing precipitated cal- 


CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Precess Studies, Design, Specifications 
ond Engineering Supervisior 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS 


Stogm, Tiptree ond Meshtee Beeteertes 


80 Federal Street Bester 10, Mess. 


MISCO 


STAINLESS STEEL CASTINGS 


FOR ALL EQUIPMENT EXPOSED TO 
CORROSION BY SULPHITE ACIDS 
OR OTHER CORROSIVE AGENTS 
MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING CO. 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN = 


500 WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


Associated with CHEMIPULP PROCESS LTD., 
Montreal, Quebec 


aM e Tate ees) 


moa. eo 
specific seqpineneets will, as they heve 
for others, lower your operating coste. 
Peintony Seen Discussions in Soeeatenne 


1s W.K.PeRUSON COMPANY 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 
Meedqverters Fergusen Building Clevelend O- 
District Offices: New York, Houston, Chicege, 
Los Cincinnati 


cium carbonate of a desired particle size range, 
which is characterized by the step of first pre- 
paring precipitated calcium carbonate having a 
major portion of its particles of a size substan- 
tially finer than desired and less than two mi- 
crons in size, then selectively coarsening these 
fine particles so that the major portion thereof 
will be increased in particle size and fall within 
the range of approximately two to four microns 
in size, said selective coarsening being effected by 
introducing into an aqueous suspension of said 
fine calcium carbonate, a calcium hydroxide sus- 
pension having a concentration very much higher 
than that of a saturated solution of calcium hy 
droxide, and simultaneously therewith introduc 
ing carbon dioxide-containing gas, at such rates 
as to maintain a positive excess of free caleium 
hydroxide, and continuing the introduction of 
said calcium hydroxide and carbon dioxide gas 
until a major portion of the calcium carbonate 
particles in the resulting suspension have selec- 
tively increased in size and fall within the par- 
ticle size range of approximately two to four mi- 
crons, the aforesaid process not requiring the ap- 
plication of heat or control of temperature. 


U.S. 2,538,926 —Method of Making 
Waterproof Fibrous Containers. Daniel 
Manson Sutherland, Morrisville, Pa. 
Filed March 25, 1946— Issued Janu- 
ary 23, 1951. 

The process of making a waterproof con- 
tainer from a suspension of fibrous pulp, which 
consists of adding to the pulp a suspension con- 
taining wet powdered gilsonite and water, thor- 
oughly mixing said pulp and suspension to form 
a pulp-gilsonite mix, producing a sheet from said 
mix on a suitable forming machine, drying the 
sheet at a temperature above the boiling point 
of water and below the melting point of gilsonite, 
removing excess material from the sheet to form 
container clements, repulping said excess mate- 
rial for re-use in the process, assembling the con- 
tainer elements in the form of a container, and 
raising the temperature of the container to a 
value above the melting point of gilsonite there- 
hy fusing and dispersing the gilsonite among the 
fibres and forming a strong, rigid, waterproof 
container. 


U.S. 2,539,093 — Nitric Acid Diges- 
tion of Straw. Henri Mainguet, Paris. 
France. Filed January 6, 1945 — Is- 
sued January 23, 1951. 

The method of extracting cellulose from straw 
which comprises thoroughly impregnating said 
straw with a nitric acid solution containing from 
2 to 3.33 grams of acid per liter at temperatures 
ranging from 15 to 40° C., causing this acid 
to react with said straw by raising the tempera 
ture of the straw thus impregnated to a tempera 
ture ranging from 73 to 83° C. within a period 
of about fifteen minutes, immediately stopping 
the reaction when this temperature is reached, 
and removing the inerustations from the straw 
thus treated. 


U.S. 2,539,356—Apparatus for Mak- 
ing Fluted Containers. Melvin H. Side- 
botham, Winchester, Mass. Filed De- 
cember 11, 1947 —Issued January 23, 
1951. 

In a device for making corrugated webs for 
use as container elements, a corrugating roller 
with transversely positioned teeth on the outer 
periphery thereof, the teeth being spaced apart 
to provide a plurality of sets of teeth about the 
perimeter of the roller, with the radial space be 
tween the sets of teeth being greater than the 
radial space between the teeth in each set of 
teeth, and an annular element on one side of the 
roller adjacent to the ends of the teeth and of 
about the same diameter as the root diameter of 
the teeth on the corrugating roller; and a second 
@orrugating roller, a plurality of transversely 
positioned teeth on the second corrugating roller 


fashioned to fit the spaces between the teeth and 
to mesh with the teeth on the first corrugating 
roller, and an annular element adjacent to the 
ends of the teeth om the second corrugating roller 
and of approximately the same diameter as the 
outside diameter of the teeth on the said second 
corrugating roller. 


Can. 470,686—Processes for Making 
Alkali Cellulose. Andreas Ruperti, 
Arlesheim, near Basel, Switzerland, 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
Ciba Limited, Basel, Switzerland. 
tng June 22, 1944—Issued January 9, 
1951 

Process for the manufacture of alkali cellulose 
of low water and alkali content suitable for the 
production of cellulose ethers by contacting cellu- 
lose at a temperature of 60-90° C. for 4% to 20 
seconds with a concentrated aqueous solution of 
caustic alkali of a concentration at which the solu- 
tion is still liquid at room temperature, and 
squeezing out the excess alkaline solution from 
the resultant soaked cellulose when wetting is 
complete and before complete swelling has taken 
place. 

Process for the manufacture of alkali cellulose 
of low water and alkali content suitable for the 
production of cellulose ethers by contacting cellu- 
lose in form of a continuous sheet at a tempera- 
ture of 60-90° C. for % to 20 seconds with a 
concentrated aqueous caustic soda solution of 40% 
strength, and squeezing out the excess alkaline 
solution from the resultant soaked cellulose when 
wetting is complete and before complete swelling 
has taken place. 


STOWE-WOODWARD INSTALLED 


In our story of Potlatch Forest In- 
dustries, which appeared in the issue 
of March 9, the following list of roll 
coverings supplied by Stowe-Wood- 
ward, Inc., was inadvertently omitted : 

Type Roll Sise 

Wormed Cutter 

Squeeze Roll 
Table 
Bottom 3rd Press ... 
Top Main Press— 
2nd and 3rd 


1434 x 199 
10% x 226 
32 x 216 


32 x 218 
Microrok 

18 x 220 

32 x 218 
Microrok 

x 32 x 216 
x 32 x 218 
32 x 216 

32 x 216 

32 x 218 
Microrck 
16% x 226 
16% x 226 

‘ 20% x 229 
Top ist Press x 32 x 218 
Paper 10}4 x 12} x 218% 
Felt 104 x 11% x 226 
Suction Ist Press .... 32 x 34 x 227% 
Suction 2nd Press ... 32 x 34 x 227% 


Lumpbreaker 
Bottom Smooth Press . 


Bottom Breaker Stack 
Top Breaker Stack .. 
Top Smooth Press 
Bottom Size Press .. 
Top Size Press 


nw 


iieawoans 


Total 
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Financial News 


STOCK REPORT 


PREFERRED STOCKS 

Armstrong Cork Co, $3.75 Cum. ........ 
Armstrong Cork Co. $4.00 Cum. Conv. . 
Celotex Corp. 5% Cum. 

Champion Paper & Fibre $4.50 Cum. ......... 
Container Corp. of Amer, 4% Cum. 
Crown-Zellerbach $4.20 Cum. 

Dixie Cup Co. $2.50 Cum. Conv. cl. + 
Flintkote Co. $4.00 Cum. .......... 

Robert Gair Co., Inc., 6% Cum. 

International Paper Co. $4.00 Cum. 

Kimberly Clark Corp. 4% Cum. ........ * 
MacAndrews & Forbes 6% Cum. ............ 
Mead Corp. 44% Cum. ..... pate 

Mead Corp. 2% Cum. Conv. and 

Pabco Products, Inc., 4% Cum. Conv. .. 
Rayonier, Inc., $2 Cum. ...... Shethweass 
St. Regis Paper Co. 4.40% Ist A ceive 

Scott Paper Co. $3.40 Cum. 

Seott Paper Co. $4.00 Cum. 

Sutherland Paper 444% Conv. ... 

U. S. Gypsum Co. 7% Cum. 

United Wallpaper Inc., 4% Cum. Conv. ..... 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 44% Cum. 


COMMON STOCKS 

APW Preducts Co. ... 
American Writing Paper Corp. 
Armstrong Cork Co, 
ee a ee re 
Certain-Teed Prods. Corp 
Champion Paper & Fibre 
Congoleum Nairn Co. .... 
Container Corp. of America 
Crown-Zellerbach 

Dixie Cup Co. ... 

Eastern Corp. 

Flintkote Co. .. .. 

Robert Gair Co., bes: 

Great Northern Paper Co. 
International Paper Co. 
Johns-Manville Corp, 
Kimberly Clark Corp. 
MacAndrews & Forbes Co. 
Marathon Corp. 

Mead Corp. 

National Container Corp. 
Pabco Products, Inc 

Rayonier, Inc. 

Ruberoid Co. 

St. Regis Paper Co. 

Scott Paper Co. 


Calendar 


Union Bag & Paper Corp. 


U. S. Gypsum Co, . 
United Wallpaper 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 


(b) Year ended 11/13/49 
(ce) Year ended 1/31/50 
(4) Deficit 

(e) 12 months to 10/31/50 
(f) 9 months to 12/31/49 
(g) 12 months to 2/3/51 


Hollingsworth and Whitney Co. re- 
port consolidated net income for 1950 
of $2,025,976, after all charges includ- 
ing federal and Canadian taxes on in- 
come. After deducting preferred divi- 
dends, the balance amounted to $4.15 
per share on the 450,000 common 
shares outstanding. These results com- 
pare with consolidated net income of 
$1,301,758 for 1949, ome after pre- 
ferred dividends to $2.54 per share on 
the same number of shares outstanding. 
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Per Share Earnings 
Mar. 28 
12 Mo. — 


Price 
$96%4 
115% 

17% 
101% 


Year te Approx. 
1949 12/31/50 
$40.95" $48.80" 
40.95* 48.80° 
6.80c 14.34h 
60.09f 103.62 
89.52 123.64 102% 
54.38 67.00h . 102% 
10.93 16.31 r 55% 
62.70 90.41 10338 
13.79t 21.28f 19% 
224.55 323.401 104% 
85.27 114.95h 108% 
61.59 63.03 137% 
$1.37 97.08 99% 
21.35° 40.05" 61% 
56.46 120.13 101% 
9.54 17.25 36% 
$0.74 65.23 V 92% 
$1,15* 65.41° , 96 
$1.15° 65.41* e 104 
46.92 $1.31 1163%4 
283.37 348.48 < 177 
2.14 0.84 ‘ 25% 
99.26h 109% 


. (4)0.81 0. E 7%, 


04 . \ 9% 
6.57 

1,65¢ 
2.84 

5.15£ 
3.04 

4.23 

6.02¢ 
7.44 

0.04 

4.33 

2.11* 
4.87 


56% 
17% 


(h) 12 months to 1/31/51 

(i) 12 months to 9/30/50 

(*) Earnings per combined preferred shares 

(+) Includes domestic and Canadian subsidiaries 
and 60% equity in Southern Paperboard Corp. 


During 1950 the company spent $6,- 
813,916 for improvements in and addi- 
tions to manufacturing facilities, of 
which $6,092,247 was expended on the 
Alabama plant and $717,050 for im- 
provements at the northern mills. 

During 1951 the company expects to 
spend approximately $5 million to com- 
plete plant expansion at Mobile and 
approximately $1,400,000 for improve- 
ments at its northern mills. 


It’s the Poirier Dual Control 
For Economy 


QUALITY PRODUCTION 


Standard Installation of Poirier Dual 
Control System 


DEPENDABILITY 


For Full Information Write 


POIRIER CONTROL CO. 
WATERVILLE, MAINE 


palin eee 
for Pulp and Paper Mi 


Semi-Chem. and Chemical Pulp 
Processes 
Pilot Plant Facilities 


THE KINSLEY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Cleveland 11, Obie 


Capacities from one to five tons an hour. 
10 Bridge $t., Riegelsville, WM. J. 





eer 


AMERICAN PAPER AND PULP ASSOCIATION'S 
PAPER PRODUCTION RATIO REPORT 
(Production as per cent ef normal capacity) 
COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
Feb. 17 Feb. 24 Mar. 3 Mar.10 Mar.17 
1951 102.2 102.5 102.7 101.5r 103.9 
Feb. 18 Feb. 25 Mar. 4 Mar. 11 Mar. 18 
1¥50 95.0 95.9 95.8 96.8 96.5 
COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 
Year Jan. Feb Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 


1950 92.6 95.6 96.7 954 964 97.7 85.3 99.6 
195) 99.5 101.5% 


Year 
Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 
96.1 101.22 100.3% 93.73 95.8% 
t Prelinnnary 
r Revised 
COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


to Date 88.6 88.2 98.1 104.9 100.7 93.1 100.5 100.9 
Average 88.1 89.4 100.1 104.3 96.2 838.6 95.8t 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS? 


Obituaries 


Frederick J. Baldwin, 83, prominent 
in the Michigan paper industry until 
his retirement in 1937, died at Kala- 
mazoo on March 2. He became asso- 
ciated with the Munising Paper Co. 
in 1910. He acted as sales manager 
from 1920 until 1932 and for the suc- 
ceeding five years, until his retirement, 
he was assistant general manager of 
the company. 


Edward George R. Clarke, 60, a di- 
rector and general manager of Cana- 
dian Nashua Paper Co., died in Peter- 
borough, Ont. He was attached to the 
Toronto sales division of the Peter- 
borough plant before being appointed 


sales manager in Peterborough. In 
1945, he became general manager. He 
is survived by his widow, one daughter 
and three sons. 


Feb. 17 Feb, 24 Mar. 3 Mar. 10 Mar. 17 
1951 105 105 105 106 106 


Feb. 18 Feb. 25 Mar. 4 


Mar. 11 Mar. 18 
1950 92 90 88 a9 92 


i Year Arthur J. Roch, 56, for 25 years sul- 

Vear Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg yhite superintendent of the Thunder 

1950 ‘88 92 91 92 91 94 82 100 96 102 101 95 9 Pere, ae a 

1951 102 105 tog . Bay division of the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Co., Ltd., died in Port Arthur, 


All of the above data is based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Association. Ont. He was born in Appleton, Wis. 
lines not include mills reporting to National Paperboard Association, except in isolated cases 
where both paper and tboard are produced amd separate tonnage figures are not readily 
available. Does not inci mills producing newsprint exclusively. 

Note: The chart shows the ratw through December 1950 on the basis of 6-day capacity. 
Beginning with January 1951 the ratio is shown on the new basis of normal 6- and 7-day 
capacities. Corresponding weekly and monthly ratios for 1950 on the new basis, shown in 
the tables above, are somewhat lower. 

Paperboard operating ratios continue on the basis of a 6-day week 

t Per cents of operation based on “inch-hours” reported to the National Paperboard Asso 
ciation. 


HAMMERMILL PLANS ADDITION 


A permit was issued to the Ham- 
mermill Paper Co. of Erie, Pa., for a 
new building costing $166,000, City 
Building Inspector Daniel P. Dundon 
reported. 


j 
Only Johnson Joints 
offer all these cost-cut- 
ting, trouble-saving, 
roduction - boosting 
efits. Only Johnson 
Joints end all the short- 
comings of old style 
stuffing boxes, without 
compromise of any 
sort. No wonder so 
many hundreds of 
mills, and so many 
machinery manufac- 
turers, have standard- 
ized on Johnson Joints. 
Why not find out how 
quickly Johnson Joints 
can pay their own way 


MODEL 28 


ROLLER BEARING 


log showing 
sizes and styles 
for all needs. 


Installation in 
a midwestern 
mill — some of 
the 562 Joha- 
son Joints pur- 
chased by this 
company. 


The JOWNSON CORPORATION, 828 Weed Street, Three Rivers, Michiges 


HAMBLET MACHINE CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 
SINGLE, DUPLEX AND DIAGONAL PAPER CUTTERS 
CUTTER KNIVES, PATENT TOP SLITTERS 


40 Paper Trape JouRNAL 





SSS 
RECORD PAPER & PULP STOCK VALVES "BONNETLESS 
SELF CLEARING --- "RESIDUE POCKETLESS TYPE" 
METALS — I1B.B.M. all iron, bronze or stainless steels, body parts plain or rubber lined. 
The ratings en tn te dolriere een nn reel ype Gand aad compris. 
soot alee shows the packing as seperate © The yoke mountings are such that yokes tor 
vnite. Both adjustable, various ae of gate operation are inter- 

changeable. 
© The “FAST THREADED” screw stem and ¢ Rp bi t shoes are 
ball bearing speeds valve operation. cabees le" ond eatger tae aun "one ot 
Site. yortiog, bes, Staten deep, is adjust- special value when valves are installed stem 
able and provided with specialized lubricated and pipe horizontal. 


“RECORD PRODUCTS EXTENSIVELY USED IN DEFENSE PROJECTS” 
RECORD FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 


LIVERMORE FALLS, MAINE. U. 8S. A. 


Red Ray Burners | 
increase Drying Capacity 


Red-Ray Burners are extremely adaptable; they 
can be operated on natural gas, manufactured 
gos, butane or propane. 

Controls and safeguards are furnished as re- 


Machine illustrated is a large 8.0.S, Multi- 
wall unit capable of making a maximum size 
bag 19” x 14” x 64”. 


Weber machines are known throughout the 
world. 


Write in requesting our bulletin describing 
the complete line of Weber machines. 


H. G. WEBER & C0., INC. 


KIEL, WIS., U.S.A. 


MEMBER, Packaging Machinery Manutecturers Institute. 


ENGLISH CLAYS 


“3 ar 


UNIFORM SUPERIOR || ###$ DEPENDABLE 


E ~ Neer Cl 
ngl na oe Sales en 
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auxiliary equipment, 


care Paper Trade 


CLEARING HOUSE 


Let's Talk Sense — 
About TIDES 


It's axiomatic that « rising tide lifts all the 
boate—tut it seldom pushes them over sant 
bars and around the world. There is « rushing 
new tide in industry —_— now. Some com 
panies ate going to money-—but many 
companies and men ere NOT going to win 
= reason = so many Fletcher conditioned 
have achieved financial inde- 
A lies ti in the QUALITY of our em- 
ployer clients. We probably spend more money 
every month searching for and anes Jobs 
with exceptionally well managed ~- 
companies in expanding rd than he 
average executive can spend in @ lifetime 


Manager 
(Corrugated Certons) 

In the Central West, we have « valued client 
looking for a manager who KNOWS the corru- 
gated box business. He will supervise preduc- 
tien and sales—and should have a sales slant 
This is @ sound, prosperous, rapidly expanding 
organization able to pay what a genuinely first 
class man is worth to start—and willing to 
compensate for results In the future as they are 
secured. Mention our number A 935-3 


Salesmen 


We know of jobs, 


’ HA a ORKING MIEN 


They will be trained on ew o _—, a Mean 
pany expense, Age should be sm. 
smains compensation will be fa00" to # 
month-—-plus expenses, inebudi car allowance 
while traveling. Older, expe whesmen 
with this company are mekiog high incomes. 
Men educated in ‘ 
ferred for these 
Mention ovr num 


too, for not the 


r A 953-1. 


Now—you know if you are quali- 
fied for one of these positions and 
wish to keep on growing. If you 
are, please write us at once 

frankly about yourself in dupli- 
cate. Your confidence will be ob 
served—-there will be no charge to 
you if you secure one of THESI 
positions. ACTION COUNTS. 


WitutaM L.FLETCHER 


rsonnel Consultant 


551 Boylston Street, Boston 16 
Tele phone CO 6-1365 


SALESMAN WANTED 
enome 


ite’ of ‘prewens''e i 
serail oh Pegvioms pameersanen, ie Teter 


XPERIENCED SALES ENGINEER on 
and 
by well es- 
In reply state back- 
51-122 

A-6 


and Cyhnder Machines 
free to travel 
tablished machinery builder. 
ground, experience, etc. Address 
ournal. 


Fourdrinier 


Box 


tate Seats 


Prefer mat 
pe eee ee ey 





——" 30 | 





MEN WANTED 


PRODUCTION CHIEF 
Paper converting, nationally known. Printing, 


TF 


eS = POSITIONS $3,500 to §35,- 
000. We offer the inal em- 
peenee service (established 41 years). 
rocedure of highest ethical standards is in- 
ividualized to your personal wena 


Iden’ covered ; it 
Ask for y~ wae wo'aiegy, 1 iN 
—l17 Dun Bidg., Buffalo, 2, N. Y. 


RESEARCH-DEVELOPMENT 


Large reseaich ard development laboratory 
has for tvo chemists or chemical 

paper mill experience. Ph.D. 
required for one position. Location: near 
New York City. Submit outline of qualifice- 
tions. Address Box 51-13? Care Paper Trade 
Journal. As 


ERSONNEL SERVICE ASSOCIATES, 115 

State Street, Springfield, 3, Mass. Special 
ized Confidential Placement Service to the Pa 
per and Allied Industries. Executive— Technical 
— Sales-~ General Personnel. Correspondence 
from employers and courte welcome. 
and positions always available. Personnel Con- 
sultants. M-30 


ANTED—25 experienced paper mill De- 
sign and Layout Engineers. 

for steel and concrete structural 
chamcal = 
sign. In 
experience co 
struction meer, P. O. 
“a. 


design, me- 
st, piping design, and electrical de 


education, etc. Address Con- 
Box 1844, Savannah, 
A-1? 


ANTED — TOP GRADE SALESMAN- 


AGER for an ¢astern chipboard mill. Fully 
experienced and capable, Furnish details of ex- 
perience, capabilities and references. Excellent 
opportunity. Address Box 51-78 care Paper 
Trade Journal. Te 


ANTED—Working Master Mechanic, for 
one machine board mill. Must be thor- 

experienced im repairs, maintenance, new 
installations and have thorough knowledge of 
boilers. In_ reply state age, experience and sal- 
ary desired. ddress 
Trade Journal, 


ought 


B*S apy ony ADJUSTOR—must be first 
class adjuster on Potdevin, Weber SOS 
Machines. Equally experienced on sacks. Flat 
and square machines, also dry cleaning bag 
machine. Knowledge of printing necessary. Ad- 
dress Box 51-112, care Paper Trade Journal. 

M-30 


Men required | 


letter give complete engineering | 


Men | 





m 51-141 care iy | 
A+ 


yours ae — Southern ee = 
organize ne %. 1-133 es 


Southern Kraft Silt. 
anaes 


Paper Trade Journal, 
XPERIENCED PAPER Hacuaneey 


eo —a, with ; 
inders tters. 

with” well established company. me pee 

51-49 care Paper Trade me TF 
‘mad te Pip ont Poser Me et ee 

i 

and service oo Excellent xs with 

old established machinery manufacturer, In re- 

ply, give resume of education, 


current salary. Address Box 
Trade Journal. 


experience 
te 86 care Pw 3 


i eneeeeneennennneneeneneenel 
ORKING reece for small, 
fast making light- 


growing Reseere 

weight specialties. Cylinder ot 

eneaagel. State qualifications and salary ee 

pe . Address Box 51-86 care Paper '“* 

NUSUAL OPPORTUNITY with progres- 
an experienced 


sive ye meng Be a ae pulp ae 
engineer, Must have c hestgreeng & 
know kraft bleaching. Lecation in Jersey. 
Address Box 51-123 care Paper Trade amare. 


—_—_—_—_—_—— —E—EEE——————— 
ANTED—Tour Boss for one machine board 
mill making Test Liner, Imitation Kraft 
Wrapping Paper, Folding and set-up Boxboards. 
In reply state age, experrence and salary desired. 
Address Box Pis2 care Paper Trade Re. 


RADUATE MECHANICAL ENGINEER— 

With sufficient ability and experience in the 
manufacture of fine papers to be responsible for 
development program and to design, layout and 
supervise installation of equipment in midwest- 
ern mill, Address Box 51-151 care Paper Trade 
Journal. My-25 


TT 

ECHANICAL DRAFTSMAN for general 
‘ paper mill layout, machinery, piping, etc. 
Located in North Central Wisconsin. ould 
etc. Located in North Central Wisconsin. Would 
consider Mechanical Engineering graduate with- 
out experience. State aS and salary 
expected, Address Box 51-154 care Paper Trade 
Journal. A-20 


ANTED — EXPERIENCED, COMPE- 

TENT PURCHASING AGENT for an 
eastern chipboard mill, Must be capable and 
fully experienced. Furnish details of experience, 
capabilities and references. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. Address Box 51-153 care Paper Trade 
Journal. TF 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


pst MANAGER—Paper and Board and 
their conversion; wants challenging oppor- 
tunity. Highly successful in organization; ad- 
ministration; labor relations and high level eC 
duction. Presently employed. Address Box 51-63 
care Paper Trade Journal. M. 30 


PER MILL ENGINEER—Plant Engineer 

with design ¢ ce sulphite pulp, cyl- 
inder and Fourdrinier specialties, desires con- 
nection, Address Box 51-121 cone Paper Tree 
Journal. 


pares MILL ENGINEER with managerial 
experience — cane minded, &. 


sires a cha oer ogpeeenty. A 


dress Box 5 
isseheausstiedeieghionnanes 

RAFT MILL MAN with chemical training 

and 30 years successful experience with 
production, quality and cost control, using soft 
and hard woods; also experienced in ting 
new plants ready and into operation. Anyone 
interested please address Box 51-128 care Pa- 
per Trade Journal, M-30 


<P pny 


UPERINTENDENT—wWith long record as a 
Practical Paper Maker on modern high 
cylinder machines making Boxboard and 
Specialties. A action Man. Address Box 
51-155 care Paper Trade Journal. A-13 
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FOR SALE 


S-Dortevin ees machines. Oy | is 
have two-color oil om. . 


printers. 


THE TRIANGLE PAPER BAG MFG. CO. 
Bex 707 


FOR SALE 


1—Waldron two sided Synchroset Coater 
—146" wide, practically new. 
J. J. ROSS COMPANY 


250 (rolegierme Axo, Heeert, N. 4. 


Fo SALE—One Bagprint B-10 flat and 


square bag machine, mig. size 3x5 to 84x18. | 


Can presently be seen in operation. Address 
Box 51-97 care Paper Trade Journal. M-30 


APER 


42” Moore & White Sheeter, with 
without 


Stitchers. 
Model 45 Economy Hand Baler. 
(Sead fer Current List.) 


THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, inc. 


120 West 42nd St., New York 18 
Stemford, Conn.) 


(Plant at Vid 


R SALE—74” Knowlton Traveling Shear 
Cat-off Knife.—Bargain. Address Box 51 
10S care Paper Trade Journal. TF 


ae aol in tae 


WE OWN WHAT WE ADVERTISE 


SSaTens 


2—Dilts 750 th. iron Tub, Rell 44” face x 50” 
diameter. 


SELTING—WEW 
180 foot & 4p eltver Back 


ver Beiti: 


46 Chilled iren Retls—Assorted sizes. 
CALENDAR STACKS 

rotl—82". 
1—18¥% ft. long x 30” wide—with meter. 


1—Cameren with 2” x 1%" mandrels. 


OUCH ROLLS —Rudber 
1 110" face x 20” diameter. New, 


FILTER PRESS 


t—few Sperry Giter press, size 12. type 41. 


1—Oliver Vaewum Filters. Cylinder 10° face x 
5S” diameter. Steel vat. 1200 GI'M capacity. 


i—Mitts & Merrill £17 Pulpweed chipper. 

'—Bird ball bearing Pulp Screen. Practically 
new. Used 6 months. 

4+—APMEW Gall Bearing Pulp Soreens—S0 ton 
capacity. 


PULPERS. 
2—@#2 Lanneye with enctosed Falk Drives. 


t—Liek Belt 4 &.9. Satie 22-1, 68 r.9.m.- 
227 ¢.9.m. 


Approximate—15 ton_per week Pa- 
per Mill Sweepings. Located—East- 
ern Penna. 
Address Box #51-140, cere Peper 
Trade Journal. pe 


R SALE—i—Ten Roll Lobdell Calender 
Stack, 110% inch face with Doctors, Levers 
and Marshall Drive. Address Box 51-149 care 
Paper Trade Journal. A-6 


* MACHINERY WANTED 

FOR OUTRIGHT PURCHASE 
Machines, Paper Mill Me- 
cheery and Converting. Equipment 


t—Vailey Voith Serew Press Size 2 


SMEETERS 
1—48" Kidder 
64" Ouplex 
SHREDDERS 
t—American 37” Hamermill, anti-frietion beer- 


Waldren Cutter—type F-1i1—30” knives. 
30 dave. 


Biltce with 15 rol Gack Stand. 


1 
Ued 


WHY LIST YOUR EQUIPMENT? — WE WILL BUY IT. 


March 30, 1951 





FOR SALE 


CAMERON SLITTERS 


ee: and 1—32” type 24—Model 3A 
plex. 


1—40” type 40. 
1—32” type 40—Model 2A. 


OTHER SLITTERS 


1—50” Kidder Model SL Score Cut. 
1—60” Hammersly. 


1—458” Hudson-Sharp. 
shelf roll papers. 


1—42” Langston Center Wide Duplex S&R. 


1—36” Shear Cut Cellophane & Paper S&R- 
fe” Width and Up. 


i—30” Langston Type A Shear-Cut S&R. 
i—30” Fales—Model B. 


For cutter box and 


POWER PAPER CUTTERS 


6—Seyboid: 38”, 54” and 64” 20th Century, 
" 10Z, 40” 6Z, 50” Precision = 
Auto-spacer, 50” De on; 54” _ 
3—Oswego 38”, and 57”; 
dun 50”; sealers 57” Seen: 2” 
and 42”; 1—S&aW Under Cut 63”. 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


4—Spiral Tube Machines for Small Tubes. 


i—48” Mayer Coati Machine Co.'s gum- 
ming machine for Kraft paper. 


i—Paper Converting Machine Co. % fold, 
5 web napkin folder with embossing at- 
tachment. 


2—Hudson Sharp, 3 deck napkin folders 
10” =x 10", with embossing attachments. 


1—Potdevin Model 83 Sack Machine. 1 to 
5 ib. range 


2—Lockport Flat & Square Bag Machines. 
One #2, one #3. 


1—20” Champlain 4-color Rotogravure Prete. 


1—32” 3-color Bag: it ps 4 Corpora- 
tion’s Aniline Bris nting for tail- 
printer on Bag Machine. 

i—NEW 24”—2-color aniline roll 
press. 


1—102” Beloit Duplex Rotary Sheeter, 10 
roll backstands and M&W Layboy. 


2—Duplex Sheeters, 1—64” Dillon and 1— 
94” Moore & White. 


1—45” German, Dornbusch Embossing ma- 
chine with two sets of embossing rolls. 


1—38” Holyoke Roll to Roll Embosser. 
Heavy Type. 

i—42” Hobbs Mig. Co.'s Embosser, ball 
bearing throughout. 


3—Potdevin Squeeze Roll Waxing Machines, 
one 80", one 82” and one 84” wide. 


i—14” x 28” Meisel, R.F.B. & P. Press, 
with all attachments for continuous reg- 
ister forms. 


1—46" 6 Roll, 1—67" 9 Roll and 1—s4” 
9 Roll Holyoke Super Calender Stacks. 


1—1000% Iron Tub Beater. Roll 48”x48”—~ 
72 bars. 


“ape & White Screens. Pilates cut 


to roll 


i1—Lannoye Puiper. 


1—60” Meisel 3 color Roll to Sheet Adjust- 
able Rotary Printing Press. Centered 
printing to romgeer on sheets 20” to 30” 

in Ee toneth by * 


1—Emerson eta Driven, 


Reply to Room 903 


21 East 40th St., Now Vork 16, &. ¥. 


| La 
M 


| immediately available. 
| Paper Trade Journal. A-6 | 





FOR SALE ' 
57 dandy rolls 10” dia. x 102” both 
trunnion and journal type. Can be 
recovered—$50.00 each. 
Box 51-137, care Paper Trede Jourael. 


PER COATING MACHINERY MANU- 
Carbon 


FACTURERS — Waxing. 
Coating and T and Ream 
New im- 
MACHINE COM. 


crv THE MAY 
zARY. INC., 1313 Buffalo Road, Rochester, BYP 


———_ | 
R SALE—84” Seybold 20th Century Auto- | 


_— Power Cutter, mill type, with 7%” 


C. motor; in good working condition, 


Address Box 51-126 care 


WANTED. IMMEDIATELY 


Used Paper Cutter Guillotine Type 
—64 to 66" wide. 


Also Web Multifold Paper Towel 
Converting Machine. 


Address Box 51-147 
care Paper Trade Journal 


m-30 
ANTED—Steady supplier of 10 Ib. 


roll tissue for toilet paper purposes. Can 
use 3 to 4 cars monthly. Please advise par 


| ticulars, tcgether with samples amd price. Ad 


dress Box‘ 51-133 care Paper Trude Journal. 


M-30 | 


TT ST 
ANTED—W & P Shredders, Evaporator 
Generators and Boilers, Slitters, Cutter» 


| Hydraulic presses, Sheridan Presses, Dryers. Ad 
dress Box 51-89 care Paper Trade Journal. TF 


ANTED—One 40" Waxer, either Hudson 


Sharp or Mayer with or without chill unit. 


| Address Box 51-98 care Paper Trade percees 
M-30 


WANTED 


Serviceable Grocery Bag Machine 
8 through 20 Ib. sizes. 
Recent Model Potdevin preferred. 


Address Box 50-450, care Paper Trade 
Journal, 


WANTED 
4—36" diameter x 73" Face Dryers 
4—28" diameter x 66" Face Dryers 


American Paper Products Company 
15 Lene Street, Weltham 54, Mass. ft 





| management. Add 


} mal, 
jumbo | 


In good condition. 2200 cu. ft. or greater 
capacity. Unlined for Kraft Pulp. 120 Ibs. 
steam pressure. Send location, details, 
price to Box No. 56-146 c/o Paper Trade 
Journal. - 
-30 


Sprout Waldron or Bauer 
with or without. Drive 440/3/60. 


THE ——— CORPORATION 


Cylinder Paper Mill in East. Suit- 
able for Manufacture of Board—.016” 
or Heavier. 


Address Box #51-143, care Paper 
Trade Journal. 


ee et Box _ 
sitters," Cutters, rf draulic presses, Sheridan 
kon A 


ress Box 51-88 care res 
Trese ournal. 


LL se 
ANTED TO BUY or lease, Paper Mill or 
Pulp & Paper Mill. Will retain present 
ress Box 51-138 care Paper 
Trade Journal. M-30 


ANTED—One 60” Knife Barker, also one 
50”-70" Chipper. Address Box 51-152 care 
Paper Trade Journal. A-13 


Wy aareo- Machine %& or larger. Ad- 


dress Box 51-156 care Paper Trade ion: 
6 


ANTED—60” to 72” Hamblet Sheeter with 
layboy, for Defense Work. Other makes 
considered. Address . Box 51-157 care Paper 
Trade Journal. A-13 


Wanted: rtner with ital to hel 
a" nett it for 


Need additions! 
Address Box 51-130 care Paper Trade | Jour. 
nal. 


REPRESENTATIVE 


REPRESENTATIVE with more than 20 years 


een AU sah oom Ses pw 
Gee Serco ae be 


Address Geox 51-150 care Paper Trade a, 


BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Paper Trapt JouRNAL 





WHERE TO BUY 
ABRASIVES 


Co. 
Na Chemical 
Division of U. S. Rubber Co. 
Norton Co. 


Plaskon "Division 
Libbe: “Owens Ford Glass Co. 
Han & 


« Inc. 


——- Pa otedie. 0 
merican Engrs. 
Works, I wc. - 


Dilts Machine Works, Ine. 
Downingtown Mig. Co. 

E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 

D. j. Mfg. Co. 
Moore & 

The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works 


Vv y ieee Works Co. 
Ss! ie Brothers Machine Co. 


ADJUSTABLE SHAKE MOTION 
Manchester Machine Co. 
ADJUSTABLE TILTING MOTOR 

BASE 


Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 


ALLOYS 
Michigan Stee! Casting Co. 


neeerann Crime 
merican Compen 
Industrial’ Chemicals iotelen 
National Aluminate Corp. 
Nopco ical Co, 


APRON CLOTH 
Williams-Gray Co. 


BAG MACHINES 
Uilts Machine Works 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 


Works 
Pe Winchester Mig. Co. 
Weber, Herman G.. Co., Inc 


BALL iy 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


j 

BARK BURNER 
Combustien ring- 
Superheater, Inc. 

Hofft Company, Inc 

Nichols » & Research 
Corp. 


(BARKERS AND CHIPPERS 
ee ee © °. 
Appleton ime Co. 
y | Boreas Co. 
Mfg. Co 
Va ley tees sa Werke Co. 
BARS 
Dilts Machine Works 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
The Moore & White Co. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co 
BASIC WEIGHT SCALES 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co 
BEARINGS 
The Bagley & Sewall Company 


ite Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works 

Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
SKF Industries 

Adamson Mig. Co. 
Ti Rolier Bearing Co. 
Valley Iron Works 


& Winchester Mfg. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


March 30, 1951 


86D PLATES 
Bahr Brothers Mfg. Co 


Far 
E. D. Jones & Sons 
ED, Jone B Some Go a 


Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


BELTING 
Ae Chakmare be . Co. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubher 


oun 1 ipestull C 
a estufl Corp. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Virginia Smehing Co. 


BLEACHING APPARATUS 
KE. D. jones & dons Lo. 
Perkins & Sens, inc., B. F. 
— & Eee 
th. Sandy Hill iron & Bram 


orks 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 


BLOW PIPES & PITS 
Caithage Mache Co. 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Vo 
Moore & White ba 
Murray Mig. Co., D. J. 
Wulwerth Company 


BOILERS 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Combustion aoe 
Superheater, 


BOTTOMS 
Kalamazoo Tank & Sile Co 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


BOXBOARD SCALES 
Thwing-Albert tnstrument Ce 


BRUSH ROLLS 
M. W. Jenkins Sons, Inc. 
BRUSHES 
a. W. Jenkins Sens, Inc. 
vas Reidel & Son 
BURSTING TESTERS 
KB. OF. Perkins & Son Inc 
Testing Machines. Inc. 
CALENDERS 
The Bagley & Sewall Company 
Black Cjawson-Company 
Downi: Mfg. Co. 
Farrel- pestaghems Co., Ine 
~ 


Lebdell 

Edward J. McBride 

The Moore & White Co. 
Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 
“ J. ese ee os. 


aoet Mesby, Co. 
The Send y Hill Iron & Bras. 
orks 
vse Brethers Machine Co. 
mith & Winchester Mig. Co 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
Waldron Corp., Jobn 
CARRIER ROPE 
Williams-Gray Co. 
CASEIN 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Industrial Chem. Div. 
Bunge Pulp & ioe Co. 
Herries Powde: 
CASTINGS 
Appleton Machine Co. 
The Bagley & Sewall Company 
Black Cievens oe 
Babcock & ae 


Mi Steel Cari Co 
. The” Send Hilt ison Bras 


Sear ' Brothers Machine Co. 
Fao & Winchester Mig. Ce. 
alley Iron Works Co. 
Walworth Company 
CENTRIFUGAL a ieee 


Bird Machi 
Nichols Engrg. & Research 


Ross, 

Shartle. icin chine Ca 
CHAINS 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


CHEMICAL COTTON PULP 
Hercules Powder Co, 


»- when it comes 
vo Pumping Stock! 


No one style of pump can efficiently handle all 
types of paper stock. That's why Fairbanks-Morse 
developed two types of impellers for paper stock 


pumps. 


Figure 5460P pumps have open impellers . . . 
the ideal type for handling clean, homogeneous 
stock of heavy consistencies. 

Figure 5460 pumps have the famous two-vaned, 
closed impellers .. . best for handling fibrous 
and stringy stock. 


In either style, Fairbanks-Morse Pumps give 
you the efficient, economical, dependable per- 
formance that characterizes all Fairbanks-Morse 
Pumps. Remember, for every paper and pulp 
mill need, there is a Fairbanks-Morse Pump that 
will exactly meet your requirements. For pump 
selection assistance, see your Fairbanks-Morse 
pump dealer, branch pump engineer, or write 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 


a@ name worth remembering 


LIGHT PLANTS + DIESEL, DUAL FUEL AND GASOUNE ENGINES 
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Naugatuck 
Division of U. S. Rubber Co. 


Shartle Bros. Mch. Co. 

Stephens-Adamson Mig. Co. 
COATING MACHINERY 

Dit» Machine Works 


Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 

Waldron Corperation, John 

Weber, Herman G., & Co., Inc. 
ATING MATERIALS 


American Cyanamid Soy 
jal Chemicals Division 
De Nemours & 


Chemical Ce. 
Tire & Rubber 


Naugatuck Chemical 
Division of U. S. Rubber Co. 
Nepeco Chemical Co. 
Plaskon Division, 
wee: Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Chemicals Corp.. 
ichigan Alkali Div. 


COMPLETE FOURDRINIER 
ROLL GRINDING 


Manchester Machine Co. 
COMPRESSORS 
as Eng: a - 
meer: 
Sawin i Blower Corp. 


CONDENSATE FILTERS 


la, ce Ine. 


CONTINUOUS DIGESTER 

Paper & Industrial Appliances 
CONTROLLERS 

fee Brown Instrument Co. 
CONTROLS 


The Brown Instrument Co 
Jehavon Corp. 


Poirier 
Soe ue co. 
snsintine see 
ce Pape, Sager 
Sow Olien Corp. 


Works 
Hudson- Machine Co. 


CONVEYORS 
{ndustrial Brownhoist 
M , D. J., Mig. Co. 
Roar Hngunering Corn, O 
Shartie Mch. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
yg 


Reine: Bh wn Machine Co. 


smith & eee aie Co 
Senece Products 


CORROSION prvi 
Amercoat Corporation 


COTTON LINTER 
Railway Supvly & Mig. Co 


COUPLINGS 
The Bagley & Sewall Company 
a as a eoteee te Te.” Ine. 
Flexible Rickie Co. 
Moore & ite Co, 
Hin Iron & Brass 


TER - 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co 
CUTTERS 


The Bagley & Sewall Company 


The Sandy 
or Stiles & Co 


The ‘Seis & Winchester Mie 


creo MOULDS 
Manchester Machine Co. 
CYLINDERS 
M. W. Jenkins Sens. inc. 
OAMPENERS 
Perkins & on 5 B. F. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
DECKLE WEBBING 
Williams-Gray Co. 
DEFIBRATORS 
American Defibrator Co 


DE-INKING 
The Cowles Compan: 
Diits Machine Werks. 
} rawr 


uit Corp. 


Co. 
The y Hill Iron & Bras 
Works 
Shartle Brethers Machine C6. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 
iichigae Alkali Div. 


DENSOMETERS 
berey ta" © 


CONSTRUCTION 


DESIGN 
Ebasco Services 


American C: mid 
ana: emit Company 
caiscuarial vimen 


i eee 


nebe fees” & Haas Ay 
Corp., 


Wyyeseme Chemicals 
ichigan Alkali Div. 
DEWAXING CHEMICALS 
American C: mid 
Teduatrial” Chemicals Biwi 
Nopeo Chemical Co. 
DIFFERENTIAL SCALES 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co 


DIGESTERS 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Blaw Knox Company 
Chicago Bridee & Iron Co 
Combustion Engineering- 
Superheater, Inc. 
Lukenwerd 
Pusey & Jones Corp 
DIGESTERS (Continuous) 
Paper & Industrial Appliances 


DISPERSING AGENTS 


Sara ee Ce ae 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 
ELECTRIC HYGROMETER 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 


amore MACHINES 
Dilts Machine Works 


Jake" Waldron orp 


mgpoesnee ROLLS 


Chemical 
yotlonal Aluminate Corp. 
2 Chemical Co. 
R & Haas Co. 


———_ Chemicals C 
ichigan Alkali Div. wr 


DOCTORS 


the Bagley & Sewall Company 
Bird Machine 
Black 


Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
io United Co. c 
i \eering Cor: 
The Macre White Cu 
t. an Hill Iron & Brass 


Shartie'’ Brothers Machine Co. 


DOCTOR BLADES 
The Bagley & Sewall Company 
Bird Machine wore 
Lodding 
The Moore ite Co. 
Thy, Sento Hit! a & Brase 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co 
ORIERS 
ane! Ba ian & Sewall ee 


ty A hy. Co. 

™ a Hill "leon & Bras 

aon) Brothers Machine Co. 

Valley Iron Works Co. 
DRILLED SUCTION COUCH ROLLS 

Manchester Machine Co. 
ORILLED SUCTION DRUM ROLLS 

Manchester Machine Co. 
ORIVES 

Alli Mfg. Co. 

ppleton 


A 
The Bagley & Sewall Company 
Bird Machine Co. 


Paper Trape JourNAL 





$. ¥. ore © 
me. 
w Chemiesle Corp. 
ichigan Alkali Div. 
ES Company 
22 Uy Inc 
‘erry, fo 
0. Rees Some. 
2 Sat Iron & Brass 
Walworth Company 


* 
eee li Company 
Sorin ce 


Rieerth Conpeny 
nttneas 
"ino tease ° 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Ce. 
eae Hill Iren & Brass 
Shartle Brothers Machine Ca. 


by ¥ 
= Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
y 
The Bagley & Sewall C 
* w company 


a 
Sandy Hill Iron rase 
Works 
GRINDING WHEELS 
Norton Company 
ley & Sewall C 
‘ewe 
& Nash Co. 
Mount ie eees o. 
Jehn Waldron Corp. 
GUMMING MACHINES 
Warks 
W., & Co. 
Hill Iron & Brass 
Werks 


Co.. Inc. 


Stickle St Specialties Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
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JOINTS 
The Bagley & Sewall Company 


Bron Mek te = 


at FILLINGS 


unaoearute waco 

e 

eee 
Jake” Walton Corp. 
Dilts Machine Works ' 
fiombies Machine te. ‘an 
Moore & White Co. 

LIT ves 
Hust Trock "Division 

LINTER COTTON 
Railway Supply & Mig. Co. 

LUBRICANTS 


Refining Co. 
Sinclaie Refining Co. 


Lincoln-Liberty Bidg. 
Philadeiphie 7, Pe. 











230 Perk Ave. 35 East Wacker Drive 
New York 17, M, Y. Chicago 1, Mi, 


503 Market St. 
Sen Francisco 5, Colif. 


Manufacturers of West Virginia Mill Brand Papers 


ENVELOPE 


MIMEOGRAPH 
INDEX BRISTOL 
POST CARD 


COVER 
CUP AND CONTAINER 
FILE FOLDER 
POSTER TAG 
BOND 


COATED 
WRITING MACHINE COATED 


KRAFT LINER BOARD 
KRAFT CONVERTING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 


OFFSET 
EGGSHELL 
MUSIC 


PRICE x PIERCE 


realy 





Seo Gil Company 


The Wane Kenelaied Olt Co 


MAGAZINE REELS 
Dilts “Coe beatin Works (Kohler 
Systems) 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


Indueral Frock Dire 


Cleveland Crane & Engrg. Co. 
Dilts Machine oats 
Shartle Bros. M 


Srohene-Adeuess shay Co. 

The Wellman Engrg ie 

MICROMETERS & CALIPERS 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Lebdell Co. Mig. Co 
Testing Mecbives, Inc. 

MICRO-CRYSTALLINE WAXES 
Bareco Oil Co. 


NICKEL AND NICKEL ALLOYS 
The Internatronal Nickel Co. 


PACKING BOXES 


ohnson Coperetion 
Moore & White Co. 
Machine Co. 


aan nee Brothers 


yg Tack Division 


PALLET TRUCKS 
Clark Equi 


Taiaetiel Tne Tal Track Dividen 


PAPER MACHINE DRIVES 
The Bagley & Sewall Company 
Manchester Machine Co. 


A AE ay 
ona wa company 
ok SeSail Co 


Moore y — Co. 
jones Corp. 
k oss Company 
‘oss Paper Machy. Corp. 
Tre Sandy Hill Iron %* Brass 
Works 


Shartle Rrothers Machine Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


PAPER MACHINE SLICES 
Biack Clawson Company 
E. D. jones & Sons Co. 
The Moore & White Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works 
Valley iron Works Co. 
PAPER TUBE MACHINERY 
Dietz Machine Works 
Brower Company, Inc 
s W. Hall Co. 
Hudson Shary Machine -Co 
agenberg-Werke Akt. Ges. 
ston Co., Samuel M. 


Moore & M 

Sun Oil Grennaw 
PARAFFIN WAX EMULSIONS 

Nopeo Chemical Co. 
PASTING MACHINES 


Clawson Com; 
Dilte Machine Wha 


gt 
Won i Iron & Brass 


Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Waldron Corp.. John 


"ep. L. Smidth & Co 


PITCH CONTROL 
Aquion eolon Comnat Gomgeey 


Monsanto ’ 
National Aluminate 


Rehm & Haas Co. 


PLASTICIZERS 
American Cyanamid 
Industrial 


Chemicals 
Aktivin Division, Heyden Cheai- 


cal 
B. F. Chemical Co. 
Naugatuck Chemical 

Division of U. S. Rubber Co. 
Nopco Chemical Co. 


PLATERS 
Gibbs- Brower Inc. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 


Company 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
PLUGS 
The A pawn Machine Co. 
a ween Comenee 


D. jonee & Sons 
Srothers nT tks co 
POPE TYPE REELS 


Frank W. 
Manchester Machine Co. 
PRECISION | SAMPLE 
Machines, Inc. 
Thine oe Instrument Co. 


Ed msde Nemours & Ca 
. 


siasinaans 
Bridge & tron Co. 
ing- 


Hudson. Sharp Machine Co, 

The Moore & White Co. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 

by M- Sandy Hill Iron & Brase 


Shartie t Brothers Machine Co. 

ven Iron Works Co. 
Waldron Corp., John 

H. G. Weber & ee Ine, 

Williams Apparatus Co. 


PULLEYS 

Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 
PULP CLASSIFIER 

The Bauer Bros. Co. 

Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 
PULP CLEANERS 

mo Engrg. & Research 


PULP STOCK VALVES 


Record Fdy. & 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 


ith & Winchester Mfg. 
RADIANT BURNERS 
Red-Ray Mfg. Co., Inc. 
RAG COOKING PROCESSES 
Kinsley Chemical Company 


Rohm & Co. 
“— 


MY, Bering & Son, Toe. 


Faster. Stiles & Co. 
RECAUSTICIZING PLANTS 
The Dorr Company 


Ross neeri . 
Valley Tron Works Co. 


T peptsien Machine Co. 

he A 
The ley & Sewall Company 
Bleck Clawson 


The de achine Co. 
ndy Hill Iron & Brass 


ks 
Shortie Brothers Machine Co. 
™ Smith & Winchester Mfg. 
‘° 


Saree anne at 
» sme. 
beers 
Valley Iron Works 
REGULATORS 
APMEW, Inc. 


Bird Machine Compan: 
General 


ae Chemical Co. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Hercules Co 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
Naugatuck Chemical “ 
Division of U. S. Rubber Co. 
Nopeo 
Plaskon vy; toe 
ay mye ‘ord Giass Co. 
Rohm Haas Co., Resinow 
ucts Div. 


ite Machine Works 
ge may oe 
Frank W. 

Moore & aX 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brace 
che Waldron Corp. 

. G. Weber & Ca., Ine. 


ROPE CARRIERS 
Black Clawson Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
The Sandy Hill Trot 
Works - . 
ROTARY KILNS 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


ROTARY STEAM JOINTS 


oe 
Moore & White Co. 
Shartle Bros. Mch. Co. 


RUBBER PRODUCTS 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
ny 


SATURANTS 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 


SATURATING MACHINES 


Waldron Corp., J 
gue et 


SAVEALLS 
Bird Machine Company 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 


SCALES 
Epictanie, Morse & & 
cae on Mig. 
Testing 


SCREEN PLATES 
Bird charg 


Morey Paper, il <i & 


imers Mfg. Co. 
free Wire W Werke 


ee 
“Jones & Son 


Tie Sicee 


re all nae @ Brase 
poe ren Mae S 


Valles Iron Werks Works Co. 


Paper Trave JouRNAL 





Peontpren Mfg. Co. 
Frank W. Egan 
Gibbs- Brower Com 


Hudson Sharp Machine Co. 
agenberg-Werke Akt. Ges. 
Co., Samuel M. 


- Machine Co. 
. Ross pany 
Paper Machy. Co. 
Sandy lil Iron & Brass 
Works 
a & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Iron Works Co. 
Waldron Corp., John 


Meare & White Co. 
q i. Murray Mfg..Co. 


SMOKE STACKS 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
SOFTNESS-STIFFNESS TESTER 
W.4&L. € G 


‘esting Machi i 
Tee Le Peeciee Co. 


SOLUBLE OILS 


TTT Meineke & Son, Ise. 
Foods, Inc. 


Ce. 
Starch Products Inc. 
Stein- Co., Inc. 


"Bee Mowe & wate Co 
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STEAM SPECIALTIES 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Combustion Engrg. Ca. lan. 


Sickie’ Stes Specialties Ca 

STEEL 
A Steel 
Carmagic Tiltasie Bee! Cr, 
D. J. we Mig. Ca. 
The Samly Hill iron Bran 

Works 
U. S. Stzel Corp. 

STEEL, CLAD 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Lukens Steel Company 

STEEL TANKS 


Chi B & Iron Co. 
The y Hill Iron & Brass 
Works 


STRETCH TESTER 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 


Brothers 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
SUCTION BOXES 


Black 
Downi: 


te Co. 
The, Sends Hill Iron & Brass 


Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
SULPHITE SPECIALTIES 

Canadian Newsprint Supply Co 
SULPHUR 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
SULPHUR BURNERS 

Valley Iron Works Co. 


SULPHUR DIOXIDE 


Ansul Chemical Co. 
Virginia Smelting Co. 
SUPERCALENDERS 


The Appleton Machine Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


SYNTHETIC LATICES 


American Cyanamid 
Industrial Chemicals sion 
B. F. Goodrich 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


ompany 
Nougatuck Chemical 

Division of U. S. Rubber Co. 
Népco Chemical Co. 


TAKE OFF UNITS 
Dilts Machine Works (Kohler 
Systems) 


TALC 
American Cyanamid ’ 
Industrial Chomissis Diciales 
Vanderbilt Co., R. T. 
ee Bridge & I Co. 
ron 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Inc. 
. O. Ross } 
Sandy Iron & Brass 


orks 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Waldron Corp., John 


TESTERS 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 
Testing Machines, Inc. 

TENSILE Lao J Ce. 

Albert Instrument Co. 
B. F. & Son, Inc. 
Testing Tae. 


TITANIUM 
American Cyanamid Co., Calco 


Chemical Div. 
FL de Pont de 3 Pane: 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 


TOOLS 

Walworth Company 

Giark Bap. Co. of Industria 
Truck \ 

Towmotor Corp. 

Dedge Mfg. Corp. 
lonk Belt © 


Flexible 
Adamson M 


TRAPS 

Crame Co. . 

Serie Bron ch Ca 
Steam Specialties Co. 

TUBE MILLS 

F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Co. 


TUBES 
Rabcock & Wilcox Co. 
National Tube Co. 


TUBING Macomens e 
Dilts Machine Works 


TUBING, MECHANICAL 
Natienal Tube Co. 


TU 
Startle Brothers Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


Walks Chaimers Mig. Co 
De Laval Steam ‘urbine Co. 
General Electric Company 


UNWINDERS 
Dilts samen Works (Kohler 


Frank W., & Co. 
J Waldron Corp. 
USED 
Gibbs- Co. 
Thomas W. Hall Co. 
Suis Famer Meer Cave 
V-BELTS 
Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 


VAL ‘ 
ley & Sewall Company 


i Powell 

The Sandy. fit — Brass 
ron 

Works 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Stickle Steam Specialties Ce. 
Valley Tron Works Co, 
Walworth Company 


WASHERS 
The ley & Sewall Company 
Bird Nikchine 
Downi 


Moore & White Co. 
Hifi Iron & Brass 


Shartle ‘Brothers Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


WASTE TREATING, EQUIPMENT 

Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 
WATER CONDITIONING 

Calgon. Inc. 

Hungerford & T. I 

‘erry, Inc. 
os Aluminate Corp. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works 


WATER DISPERSIONS 
American Cyanamid Company 
Industrial Chemicals Division 
Nifision of U.S. Rubber Co 

vision le le 5 

Rohm & Haas Resinous 


The Bagley & Sewall Company 
The A ta Machine Co. 


Cameron 


[fy 


i fed 


i 
"f 


< 
B 


ig 


i 
" 
: 


: 


wil 
i 
iy 





- 
Adams, R. P., Co. .. eden 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Alpha Cellulose Corp. 
Amercoat Corp. ... 
American Cysnamid Co., " Calco 
Chemicals Div, 


American Cyanamid Co., Indus- 
trial Chemicals Div. 


American Leather Belting Assn 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Ansul Chemical Co. 

Apmew, Inc. ; ‘ 
Appleton Machine Co., The 
Appleton Wire Works, Inc. 
Appleton Woolen Mills ..... 


Armco Drainage & anne 
lroducts ; 


Armco Stee! Corp. 
Asten-Hill Mfg. Co. . 


8 
Babeock & Wilcox Co. 
Bagley & Sewall Co 
Bahr Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Bailey Meter Co. 
Bareco Oil Co. . 
Bauer Brothers Co., 
Beloit Iron Works 
Bird Machine Co. . 
Birk, F. Paul .... 
Bixby, R. W., Inc 
Black Clawson Co 
Blaw-Kaox Co. 
Bowsher, N. P., 
Brown Co. 


Brown Instrument Div., ‘Minne. 
apolis-Honeywell Reg. Co. 


Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co. ... 
Byron Jackson Co. ove 


Cc 
Cambridge Instrument Co. 
Cameron Machine Co. ..... 
Canadian Newsprint Supply Co 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Carthage Machine Co. ..... 
Chemipulp Process, Inc. .. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Ciba Co, sal 
Clark Equipment Co. 
Classified Advertising . 
Cleveland Crane & Engrg. 
Clinton Foods, Inc 
Columbia Steel Co. 


Combustion Ragincering: Susser 
heater, Inc. .. 


Corn Products Sales Co. .. . 
Crane Co. 
Crucible Steel Corp. of America 


o 

Deite Machine Works y 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Dilts Machine Works 
Dodge Manfg. Corp. 
Dow Chemical Co 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Dracee Corp. .. 
Draper Brothers Co. 
du eaate E. I., de Nemours & Co 

Electrochemicals Dept. ° 
du om. EI oo Nomaure & Co 


tuffs Dept. 


du oe E.I de Nemours & Co. 
Jept ‘ 


Grasselli Chem. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
2 Perchemt Dew Dep. 


E 
Ehbasco Services, Inc. ......... 
Egan, Frank, & Co. 
Elixman Paper Core Co. .... 
Elwell Parker Elec. Co. 
English China Clays Sales Corp. 


F 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. ...... 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. .. 
Ferguson, The H. K., Co. ... 
Fitchburg Screen Plate Co. 


S 
Geigy Co. . . Front Cover 
General Dyestuff Corp, 
General Electric Co. 
Gibbs Brower Co. 
Glidden Co. + sib 
Goodrich Co., B. F 
Goodric Chemical Co. ........ 
Geodyear Tire & Rubber Co. . 
Goslin-Birmingham Mig. Co. .. 
Gotham Ink & Color Co 
Gottesman & Co. 
Grinnell Co., Ine 
Gulf Oil Corp. 
Gurley, W. & L. E 


H 
Hagan Carn. (Caleen. Inc.) 
Hall, Thomas W., Co., Ine. 
Hamblet Machine Co 
Harris-Seybold Co 
Heppenstall: Cc 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Hevden Chemical Co.. 
Div : 


Hofft Co.. Inc 

Hooker Electrochemical Co 
Huber, J. M., Corp 
Hubinger Co.. The eR 
Hungtrford & Terry. Tnc 
pee F. C., & Son« 


Aktivin 


, ! 
Anternational Nickel Co 
International Wire Works .... 


= ie J 
Jenkins, M. W., Sons, 
Johnson Corp., The .. 
Johnson, Alvin H., & Co. 
Jones, E. D., & Sons Co 


x 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. ....... 
Kinsley Chemical Co. 
Koox Woolen Co. 
Koppers Co., Inc. 


L 


Langston, Samuel M., 

Lawton, C. A., Co. 

Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. . 
Lockport Felt Co. ° 
Ledding Engineering Co. .... 
Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. . 

Lyddon Co. 


Lynch Corp. 


M 
Mageus Metal Div., Nat. Lead 


aa Charles T., I 

Manchester Machine | Co. 
McBride, Edward J., eee 
Mead Sales Co., The . 
Meincke, A, M., & Sen. 
Meisel Pres Mfg. OM As pbaces 
Merrick Scale Company 
Michigan Steel Casting Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montague Machine Co, 

Moore & Munger 

Moore &White Co. .. 
Mgertagt Electrical Machinery 


Morden Machines Co. ... én 
Morey Paper Mill Supply Co. 
Morningstar, Nicol, Inc. 

Mount Hepe Machinery Co. ... 
Murray, D. J., Mfg. Co. 


N 
Nash Engineering Co. - 
National Adhesives 
National Aluminate Corp. ... 
National Aniline Div., 

Chem. & Dye Corp. 

National Starch Products, 
National Tube Co, 
Niagara Alkali Co. 
Nicols Engrg. & Research Co. 
Nopeo Chemical Co. ..... 
Northern Engraving & Mch. “Co. 
Norton Co. 


Paper & Industrial Appliances. 


P. & Pulp Testing 
Tab tories 


Parsons & Whittemore 
Perkins, B. F., & Son Co, 
Perkins Goodwin Co. 

Peabody Engrg. Co. 

Permutit Company, The 
Photovolt Corp. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. .... 
Poirier Control Co. .......-- 
Potdevin Machine Co. 

Powell, William, Co. 

Price & Pierce, Led. + 
Pulp & Piper Trading Co. .... 
Pusey & Jones Corp., The .... 


Railway Supply & Mig. Co. 
Raymond, Chas. P., Service, Inc. 
Record Fdy. & Machine Co. 
"ine. Ray Manufactaring Co., 


Reidel, Gus, & Son 

Reliance Elec. & Engrg. Co. .. 
Research’ Corporation 
Restigouche Co., Ltd. & 
Rice Barton Research Corp. ... 
Rogers, S. C., & Co. 


Roots- rae ille Blower Corp. 
Ross, J. J., . «oa 
Ross, J. O., men Corp. 

Ross Paper Machinery Co. 

Rust Engineering Co. ........ 


BUSINESS STAFF 


Arthur E. Gordor., Business Mgr. 
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| One of a Series | from Western Precipitation Corporation— pioneers of the commercial 


of COTTRELLS 


application 
Berea Sry en ci and now selling COTTRELL recovery equipment in all parts of the U.S.A. and foreign countries. 


Various Methods of Energizing COTTRELLS 


Make Experience a Vital Factor 


he many .and varied factors affecting the 

operating efficiency of a COTTRELL Precipi- 
tator make experience and “know how” of the great- 
est importance in designing and installing COTTRELL 
equipment. Western Precipitation Corporation—the 
organization that pioneered the commercial applica- 
tion of COTTRELLS—has had over 39 years of first- 
hand experience in developing and perfecting the 


various elements that make up a complete COTTRELL 
installation, and these years of experience assure 
maximum performance from every Western Precipi- 
tation COTTRELL installation, 


For example, the equipment for energizing 
Western Precipitation COTTRELLS include such fea- 
tures as the following... 


RECTIFIER SWITCHBOARDS — 
ere of the Enclosed Cubicle type 
‘with flush-mounted meters, push 
buttons, selector switches, and in- 
dicating lights. The cabinet door 
and rectifier control circuit ore 
interlocked. Rectifier and trans 
former contactors, instrument 
transformers, tap switches, termi- 
nal blocks and other auxiliaries 
ere mounted inside the switch- 
board cabinet, 


RAPPER AND POWER PANELS 
are of the same external op, 
peorance as rectifier switchboards 
and can be installed beside recti- 
fier switchboards to form a uni- 
form and continuous switchboard 
installation. The cabinet is divided 
into two compartments—one con- 
taining AB breakers for contro! 
of all individual rectifier and sig- 
nal circuits—the other containing 
oll rapper controls and timers. 


RECTIFIERS—for either full of 
half weve rectification. Mechani- 
cal rectifiers of the solid dive type 
ore supplied with Radio Interfer- 
ence Correctors and Inductive 
Type Automatic Polarity devices. 
The Automatic polarity device has 
no commutator or brushes contact- 
ing high speed rotating parts. 
High voltage switch gear with in- 
terlocking control units is aveil- 
able. 


Watch for the next in this series which outlines the various COTTRELL 
electrode systems available from Western Precipitation Corporation. 


HIGH VOLTAGE CONNEC. 
TIONS —between the rectifiers 
and the COTTRELL may be either 
special high voltege petroletum- 
filled lead and steel-covered 
cable with pothead terminal con- 
nections, or of rod-and-bus-duct 
construction, 


Western Precipitation can design 
COTTRELLS to operate at any desired offi- 
ciency, for any capacity, to collect virtually 
any solid or liquid suspended in a gas, = 
whether hot or cold, 


ee ee oe 
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CORPORATION 


ENCINEERS, DESICNERS & OF EQUIPMENT FoR 
COLLECTION OF SUSPENDED MATERIALS PROM CASES 2 LIQUIDS 
Main Offices: 1040 WEST NINTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
CHRYSLER BLDG., NEW YORK 17 » 1 LoSAILLE ST. BLDG., 1 W. Le SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO 2 « HOBART BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
PRECIPITATION CO. OF CANADA, LTD., DOMINION SQ. BLDG., MONTREAL 


Deo you have these helpful COTTRELL book. 


booklets C10] and C103. 
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How TIMKEN’ bearings help 
a plug keep plugging 


HE Emerson Manufacturing 
Company of Lawrence, Mass., 
mounts the plug shaft of its Jordan 
engines on Timken® tapered roller 
bearings to insure positive posi- 
tioning of the plug. Timken bear- 
ings carry the heavy loads on the 
plug and prevent any deflection or 
end-movement which might upset 
the minute adjustment between plug 
and shell. 
As a result, the stock is refined 
more effectively and cost of repair 


and maintenance on the machine 
is minimized. 

Because of line contact between 
rollers and races, Timken bearings 
have extra load-carrying capacity. 
True rolling motion and incredibly 
smooth surface finish reduces 
friction to a minimum. Because 
Timken bearings permit tighter 
closures, lubricant is retained... 
dirt and moisture kept out. And 
the tapered construction of Timken 
bearings takes both radial and 


thrust loads in any combination. 

No other bearing gives you all 
the advantages you get with Timken 
tapered roller bearings. Insist on 


them in all the machinery you buy , 


or build. Look for the trade-mark 
“Timken” on every bearing. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 


Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: - 


St. Thomas, Ontario. Cable ad- 
dress: “TIMROSCO”. 


This symbol on 4 product means 
its bearings are the best. 


DESIGN LEADERSHIP 
The first Timken tapered roller 


bearing was produced in 1898. 
Since then the aed ——— i 


ween coll oa cas oad a ribs, ca ond 
every other important sooeres 
roller bearing improvement 
been introduced Co — Timken 
Roller Bearing Com: 

The Timken ieee leads i in: 
1. advanced design; 2. precision 
manufacture; 3. rigid quality con- 
trol; 4. special analysis steels. 


TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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